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CHANGE. 


BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


She is unkind, unkind! 

On the windy hill, to-day, 

I sat in the sound of the wind. 

I knew what the wind would say. 

It said....or seemed to my mind.... 

The flowers are falling away. 

The summer,”’....it said,....‘ will not stay, 
And Love will be left behind.” 


The swallows were swinging themselves 
In the leaden-gray air aloft ; 

Flitting by tens and twelves, 

And returning oft and oft ; 

Like the thousand thoughts in me, 

That went, and came, and went, 

Not letting me even be 

Alone with my discontent. 


The hard vexed weary vane 

Rattled, and moan’d and was still, 

In the convent over the plain, 

By the side of the windy hill. 

It was sad to hear it complain 

So fretiul, and weak, and shrill, 
Again, and again, and in vain, 

While the wind was changing his will. 


I thought of our walks last summer 
By the convent-walls so green ; 

Of the first kiss stolen from her, 
With no one near to be seen. 

I thought (as we wander’d on, 
Each of us waiting to speak) 

How the daylight left us alone, 
And left his last light on her cheek. 


The plain was as cold and gray 

(With its villas like glimmering shells) 

As some north-ocean bay. 

All dumb ia the church were the bells. 

Tn the mist, half a league away, 

Lay the little white house where she dwells. 


I thought of her face so bright, 

By the firelight bending low 

O’er her work so neat and white ; 
Of her singing so soft and slow ; 

Of her tender-toned “ Good-night ;” 
Bat a very few nights ago. 


O’er the convent doors, I could see 

A pale and sorrowful-eyed 

Madonna looking at me, 

As when Oar Lord first died. 

There was not a lizard or spider 

To be seen on the broken walls. 

The rats, with the rain, had grown wider, 
And blacker since last night’s falls. 
O’er the universal dulness 

There broke not a single beam. 

I thought how my iove at its fulness 
Had changed like a change in a dream. 


The olives were shedding fast 
About me to left aod righ:, 

In the lap of the scornful blast 
Black berries and leaflets white. 

I -hought of the many romances 
One wintry word can blight ; 

Of the tender and timorous fancies 
By a cold look put to flight. 


How many noble deeds 

Strangled perchanced at their birth ! 
The smoke of the burning weeds 
Came up with the steam of the earth, 
From the red, wet ledges of soil, 
And the sere vines, row over row,— 
And the vineyard-men at their toil, 
Who sang in the vineyard below. 


Last Spring, while I thought of her here, 
I found a red rose on the hill. 

There it lies, wither’d and sere! 

Let him trust to a woman who will. 


I thought how her words had grown colder, 
And her fair face colder still, 

From the hour whose silence had told her 
What has left me heart-broken and ill ; 
And “ Ob!” I thought... .“ if I behold her 
Walking there with him under the hill !”’ 


O’er the mist, from the mournful city 
The blear lamps gleam’d aghast,— 
— She has neither justice, nor pity,” 
I thought,....“ all’s over at last!” 
The cold eve came. One star 

Thro’ a ragged gray gap forlorn 

Fell down from some region afar, 
And sicken’d as soon as born. 

I thought, “ How long and how lone 
The years will seem to be, 

When the last of her looks is gone, 
And my heart is silent in me! 


One streak of scorafal gold, 

In the cloudy and billowy west, 
Barn’d with a light as cold 

As love in a much-wrong’d breast. 
I thougtt of her face so fair ; 

Of her perfect bosom and arm ; 
Of her deep sweet eyes and hair ; 
Of her breath so pure and warm ; 
Of her foot so fine and fairy 

Thro’ the meadows where she would pass ; 
Of the sweep of her skirts so airy 
And fragrant over the grass. 


I thought.... Can I live without her 
Whatever she do, or say ?”’ 





I thought....‘‘ Can I dare to doubt her, 
Now when I have given away 

My whole self, body and spirit, 

To keep, or to cast aside, 

To dower or disinberit,— 

To use as she may decide t” 


The West was beginning to close 
O’er the last light burning there. 

I thought... .“ And when that goes, 
The dark will be everywhere ! 


Oh! well is it hidden from man 

Whatever the Fature may bring! 

The bells in the church began 

On a sudden to sound and swing. 

The chimes on the gust were caught, 

And roll’d up the windy height. 

I rose, and return’d, and thought. cain 
“ | SHALL NoT SEE HER TO-NIGHT.” 


—=__——- 


TO AND FROM TUNIS. 


When the burly captain of the Latfeen, from Genoa to Tunis, vid Cag- 
liari, assured us, on embarking at the latter place, that we should make 
Tunis in twenty hours, he probably did not intend to be better than his 
word. As it chanced, however, a strong, steady breeze dead aft, sent 
him staggering along ; and, without reducing our engines to balf speed, 
¥ doubt if we could have helped reaching our destination in less than four 
hours under the prescribed time. 

The Latteen was a jolly old English boat, with bulwarks like a sloop 
of war. She had been on all sorts of stations, under all sorts of auspices, 
and was employed during the Crimean struggle in the painful duty of 
transporting the wounded and prisoners. The storms of the Black Sea, 
had certainly told upon her frame. She was what sailors call a very 
chatty craft. Whether from some rb tic affecti tracted in her 
chequered career, or simply from the garrality attendant upon advanc- 
ing age, her timbers tallved incessantly ; and at one time, grew so ani- 
mated as to awaken doubts whether the debate might not end in a di- 





vision. 


The Latteen had British engines, and a truly British engineer—the an- 
titype, be it said, of him whose inexplicable wrongs have so often pro- 
voked unfeeling laughter on the benches of the Egyptian Hall. He bad 
stack to the Latteen through all her changeful destinies, for twenty-five 
years, chuckling with ill-concealed delight at every piece of evil fortune 
that occurred to her or to himself. The man was bursting with humour. 
It twinkled in his little grey eye ; it mantled in his swelling cheek ; it 
spoke in every twitch of his nostril or eyelid; it expressed iteelf (leas 
agreeably) in the half-deferential digs he offered at one’s ribs while nar- 
rating the last misadventure that had happily befallen both. I am posi- 
tive old Maundre! was, nevertheless, a creature of the kindliest nature, 
and this cynical delight in discomfiture was a kind of forced growth, 
springing from his limited o; Cary og for the indulgence of that keen 
sense of humour which was fa erent in his composition. 

On the t occasion, his chagrin at our unexpectedly prosperous 
run was alleviated by two consolatory circumstances. In the first place, 
the captain had been in a manner sold; having, in his too cautiously 
expressed opinion, absurdly under-estimated the sailing or steaming pro- 
perties of his boat. In the second, “ we might—He-he-hee!” chuckled 
old Maundrel, “just as well have waited for the mail we knew was 
coming tumbling along over them hills from Portatorres. ’Twould have 
been in, ia two hours, but, bless you! we was in a} hurry—we was! 
py ten pigs and the Neapolitan consul on board—and off we 
goes 


The Sardinian overland mail for Tunis is, it must be owned, not so ex- 
tensive as, on that account, to warrant mach delay. We saw it once. 
On that occasion it had been waited for, by express order, and came off, 
at last, in great state, under the Sardinian flag, in a twelve-oeared barge. 
We crowded to the side to see the process of lifting it on board, *~ it 
came, a packet blunt and brown, like a middle-sized tea-cake. he 
ca) slipped it in his pocket and said: “ Go on a-’ed!” 

f anybody imagines for a moment that the Latieen fulfilled her printed 
troth of conveying us to Tunis Proper, it is only fair to dispel that illu- 
sion at once. “Tunis city is, from the , twelve miles by lend 
and seven by water ; the latter route being impracticable for anything 
drawing more than three feet water, by reason of the ruins of Lower 
Carthage which repose beneath. 

We were accordingly sold into the hands of a party of savage banditti, 
calling themselves boatmen, at five francs poh and by them delivered 
at the fortress and harbour of Goletta. Hence, afier a brief interview 
with the custom-houre authorities, we were allowed to make our way to 
Tunis in the best manner we could. Todo fo at all, however, proved to 
no eaty matter, there being only some half-dozen vehicles in the place, 
and those apparently bespoken. Pending the inquiry, we looked about 


us. 

Goletta is composed of a couple of dirty streets, a squalid square, and 
a prison-fortress. The latter probably bas been but little strengthened 
since, in the days of Cromwell, the gallant Blake, in reply toa challenge 
from the Tanisians to “ do his worst,”’ knocked it about their ears. In the 
harbour lie rotting the magnificent remains of a fine two decker, which 
bath never known the wave, having arrived at completion before it 
flashed upon the memory of the naval architect that feet of water 
would be insufficient to float her out, But let us get on to Tunis. 

The scouts of our party have discovered an individual who, with seem- 
ing reluctance, confesses himself the proprietor of a carriage and four. 
The equipage, it appears, is ready, round the corner, waiting for prey. 
The owner’s intention was to have kept it concealed, until our 
ing eagerness to arrive at Tunis before the closing of the gates, at sun- 
set, should induce the offer uf some absurd reward. But the indiscretion 
of a youthful accomplice has betrayed the game: bence the air of in- 
jared innocence assumed by the elder rogue, as he sulkily names thirty- 
five francs as the price of the journey—the usual terms being fourteen, 

Anxious as we are to get on, human, and especially English, nature 
recoils from a bold-faced swindle. We offer twenty ; and, as the negocia- 
tion proceeds, the whole disengaged population of Goletta assemble to 
witness it. In the squalid square before mentioned, there is always a 
certain number of idlers prepared to bestow their undivided attention 
upon anybody else’s business, however unimportant in detail. But the 
arrival of a band of strangers from Europe is an event sufficiently rare 
to move Goletta to its dirtiest hovel, and we find ourselves the centre 
of a circle of nearly a hundred deeply interested spectators. In the 
crowd are some imposing turbans, crowning faces whose noble features 
and grave, anxious, curious expression would do honour to a deeper 
subject of debate. 

With every moment our audience increases. The passers-by join it 
as a matter of course. The sentinel on the drawbridge—who looks like 
avery dirty old woman with red trousers under her petticoats—can 





resist no longer ; but, ny his musket lessly over his should 
becomes barmlessly absorbed in the multitude. A couple of prisoners, 
manacled together, and clanking about with scavengers’ baskets on 


their baeks, forget for a moment their miserable chains, till an almost 
imperceptible signal from an officer near reminds them that their in- 
terest in defrauding mankind is, for the present, suspended. But the 
bargain is at last concluded—twenty-eight francs. Up comes our quad- 
rigs (four horses abreast), and we start through the gates at full 


Op. . 

After all, we reach Tanis with half an hour to spare, and, staggering 
and tumbling through the unpaved streets, arrive at the European 
quarter. It is raining heavily, the town is more than ancle-deep in 
mud, and the entire population, male and female (such, at least, as are 
shod at all), are clinking about in pattens. There are but two hotels— 
the one dirty, the other dirtier. One is kept by the Bey’s chief cook, 
who passes every alternate night at the palace. At the other, an 
amiable French hostess does her best to make her guests forget that 
they are in the land of garlic and sour bread. We decided for the 
lady ; and, turning our backs to the splendid British consulate—the 
most imposing house in the town—move up a filtby lane which, already 
too narrow, is half filled up with heaps of manure and débris of every 
kind, and descend at the portals of the Hétel de Fricandeau. 

We dress and dine. Attendance at the table d’bdte noisy and various. 
As we enter, a gentleman at the top, who wears a ribbon on his 
breast, nods familiariy to us—and swallows a carving-knife! We look 
aghast. The company only smile in a congratulatory manner, 
mutter something that may, perhaps, be equivaleat to the common 
eastern benediction—* May it do you good,” or “ May your stomach be 
the better.” 

The wonder is not so much that one gentleman swallows his knife, as 
that many more do not inadvertently follow his example, for every in- 


| dividual present is using that implement in the capacity of a spoon. 





Science and practice have done much to divest this gheape interesting 
feat of its peril, and there would be little to cavil at would the perfor- 
mers but abstain from using their knives as saltspoons too. 

The banquet proceeds. There is Monsieur Nonfait, the French vice- 
consul; there is the Comte de Bongle, his compatriot ; there is the 
Count Gules, equerry to the King of Sardinia, passing bis month’s 
congé in shooting and photography. (These latter gentlemen enter 
with us.) There is the skipper of a Maltese schooner, tearing his fish 
with his thick ropy fingers ; there isa gentleman attached to the Tanis 
opera, who sings between every mouthful; and afew others. But our 
eyes are perpetually turning towards the knife-swallower. He sees it, 
though he does not look, and presently, taking his napkin, folds it 
carefully and evenly, then, placing his fork and spoon witbin, bolts the 
whole ata gulp. 

“ Who—who is that man ?” we gasp into the turban of Mohamed, the 
Arab waiter. 

* Bosco |” responds Mohamed. 

Itiseven he. Bosco, the magician! Bosco, the warrior! For did he 
not fight under the banner of Napoleon—the greater magician stil]l— 
amid the snows of Rassia? Was he not overtbrown and speared by a 
Cossack? And did he not pick that Cossack’s pocket as fast as the vic- 
tor rifled mis? Wounded and a prisoner, did he not cast his spells over 
the hearts and understandings of his barbaroas captors, and escape at 
last with six thousand livres in his pocket? 

He has been perfurming before the Bey, and has received from that 
potentate ten th d piastres (two hundred and seventy pounds, six- 
teen shillings, and eightpence), together with the order (seventh class) 
of the Spoon and Hedgehog. 

Honours and rewards have not spoiled the man. Bosso is affability 
itself. He orders three bottles of champagne, and sends it creaming 
round. It is vile: but to refuse it were viler. We drink to his futare 
triumphs over common sense and the evidence of eyes. 

Now the magician produces a pack of suspicious-looking cards, with 
most dishonest faces ; and. after playing a few choice tricks, in which 
the cards are his humblest servants, observes : 

“I will now, gentlemen, show you a trick you shall remember as long 
as you live. You shall see that | know your thoughts.” 

ae of our party—a quiet, shrewd, retentive individual—is selected 
to have bis secret counsels revealed. Bosco takes from his pocket-book 
a blank slip of paper, writes a few words, and gives it to our friend, with 
directions to place it, unread, in bis bosom. Then he takes a pack of 
cards, prepares to deal them out, and desires our friend to stop him when 
he chooses. 

Slowly and regularly the cards drop from his fingers. At the seventh, 
our friead cries suddeuly—* Stop!” 

“ Have the goodness to look at the paper in your vest.” 

He is obeyed : and, behold, there is distinctly written in French : “ The 
— +h desires me to stop at the seventh card.” Wondrous man, 
arewell! 

Who is for the Tanis operat It is not far. Down the maddy lane, 
through a filthy alley, into a dark den, up a ladder, and we are in pre- 
sence of the assembled fashion and loveliness of Tunis, listening to some 
sprightly music from Columella—an opera of which, we are ashamed to 
say, we never heard. 

he building was a stable two months since. The stalls retain both 
place and name. The pit is seventy feet long by ten broad. To the 
boxes the access is attended with some little difficulty. The British 
consul, who, as befits his dignity, ocoupies the best box, has, with bis 
party, been hoisted up to bis place, and the ladder is gone away to assist 
the wily representative of French interest to his. Sweden, Sardinia, and 
the United States in like manner send their consuls to this opera ; and 
there is present also a mysterious man (Monsieur Touslemonde) who re- 
presents all these nations in turn, and sometimes—in the summer, when 
everybody leaves—Tunis altogether! His personal history is as myste- 
rious as his occupation ; for be is a Corsican by birth, Preach by family, 
aod Lombard by adopti He is Tunis’s universal arbitrator and re- 
feree. In any doubt or difficulty—no matter of what nature, “ Consult 
Touslemonde” is the word. 

But the opera arrives at a sudden close, and with it our first day in 
Tunis. 

Up early. Count Gules sends word he has a special order to visit the 
Bey’s palace, a mile or two out, and invites us to bear him company. In 
the meantime, we ascend to a lofty pga smoke the morning weed. 

oun’ b, an interesting 








Little is to be seen bat fat roofs; wut, 
roene is passing. 

Eighteeo Arabs are gravely and deliberately building a wall. 

The process is singulur. Seven men are engaged in the preparation of 
a small clod of mortar, of whom one, after several feints and pauses, 
lays a portion of that cement, about two feet in length. The rest assem- 
ble round, and, with solemn faces and heads a little on one side, examine 
aod remark upon the ry that bas been made. Then one takes a 
stone from the pile, hands it to another, who pats and presents it to 
a third, who prepares to lay it; but he does not. Another of the y 
has made a remark which elicits a grave laugh. The stone is laid down, 
a pipe takes its place, and is passed round. After which the whole party 
squat upon their baunches, and fix their undivided attention upon one 
individual, who tells a story. 

It must be a funny siory, for all laugh till their sides shake ; and it is 
no slight matter that will excite Arab risibility thus far. Presently, one 
of them starts suddenly to his feet, as though he were saying: 

“Come, old fellows, this won't do. We can’t listen all day, even to 
such fun as this! Let’s get om with the wall.” 

The rest reluctantly acq ing, the stone is lifted, and actually laid 
upon the mortar. A brief consultation is held over it; after which, a 
second is handed from tke pile, and conveyed, in the manner before de- 
scribed, towards the wall. It does not reach it, however. Some point 
in the story just related has been simmering in the mind of one 
of the party. He bursts into a loud hearty laugh, and we fancy we hear 
him saying : 

“ By your soul, now, Ali, and by the beard of the Prophet, was it as 
you tell us? Did he answer that of a silk-merchant in those to-be- 
remembered words 2” 

Ali, the stone-bearer, drops his load, retouches the point of his narra- 
tive, and resumes the pipe, amidst the renewed applauses of his auditory. 
It is now time to take a little refreshment. Flat, deep-brown loaves, and 
some enormous onions are produced, and the progress of the works is 
postponed for one hour. 

e, on our part, d d. and pany our friend, Count Gules, to 
the Bey’s palace. At the gate we are encountered by the captain of the 
guard, an officer of the housebold, and a sprinkling of attendants. The 
former draws Gules aside, and, in a solemn whisper, entreats that not a 
word of English may be uttered. Italian, French (as much as you 
please) ; German, if you can ; but no English. This looks well for Eng- 
lish influence in Tunis! But it is no matter. We Frenchify ourselves 
on the spot, and enter the mysterious precincts. 

Passing a marble fountain in the outer court, the officer of the house- 
hold points significantly to the broad lip of the basin, and relates a san- 
guinary story: 

Forty or fifty years ago, there resided at the court of the reigning Bey, 
an Italian pbysician, Antovio Stanchi. This man, with the view of in- 
gratiating himself with the heir to the succession, resolved to destroy his 
master. One day, the latter took his seat, as usual, to administer jus- 
tice, and called for his pipe. A few whiffs, and the poor Bey fell insen- 
sible—dead. The tobacco had been poisoned. On the following day, 
the heir ascended the throne : Antonio Stanchi, who bad made no secret 
of the deed, standing at bis side, glorifying in his success. The courts 
were filled with eager suitors; for the character of the new sovereign, 
for justice and moderation, stood deservedly high. The Bey took his 
pipe, gazed curiously into the bowl, put the delicate amber to his lips, 
and took it away n. There was clearly something on his mind. 

Suddenly, be spoke : ' 

“3 sonen devotion, as 1 punish guilt, Stand there, before us, 0! 
Antonio Stanchi. To your deed I owe my throne. Toa similar deed, 
my successor may be indebted for his. Your skill is great. Give him 
his reward.” 

A peculiar sign accompanied the last word. The blood deserted 
Stanchi’s visage, aud never returned ; for, a lane was formed from the 
seat of justice even up to the marble fountaia in the court beyond, and 
the assassin, dragged forth, was, within a minute, decapitated on its 











edge. 

His pocrites as weare! There is certainly nothing in the excellent 
Bey’s villa to justify those ejaculations of “ Superba !”’ “ Bellissima |” 
&c., which formed the only coin in which we were permitted to repay 


and | the courtesy of our conductors. There is, in truth, a noble fajl-length 


icture of is Philippe, in the tapestry, so finely wrougbt as to have 
the effect of a higbly-finisbed work in oil ; and there ie also a beautiful 
Sevres and Dresden table: both presents from the above-named mo- 
narch, who seems, as his conquests advanced in Africa, to have evineed 
quite a parental interest in this portion of it, and who actually built @ 





chapel (which might be easily turned into a fort) on the most command- 
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site in the neighbourhood of the bay. 
ot ibe late Bey, Sidi Achmet, bestridiug an impossible animal, before 
whose frantic and furious aspect, even a Rarey might quail. 


under such trying circamstances, the Bey’s 
ter of the marvellous repose the artist has depicted, all 
uestrian pluck! The remainder of the gallery did not detain us long. 

‘e did not care much for engravings where we boped for pictures ; aud 
Tanoy-fishing, Mazeppa, and the Village Barber, though excellent, are 
not new. 

His Highness the Bey resides chiefly at his palace, at Marsa, eight 
miles from Tunis ; where, in a large marquee, erected close beside the 
palace, he may be seen daily, during bis stay, administering justice in 
patriarchial form, and with a wisdom and moderation which, ia ove in- 
vested with irresponsible power, can aever be too highly commended. 
Bat, for the future of the country, the qualities evinced by Sidi Maho- 

and his LT F come too late. 

The fate of Tunis (the Regeocy, as it is still called, though its depen- 
dence on the Porte is but inal), is a singular one. Certain to be, at 
no distant date, absorbed in the French territory, it is commencing, ap- 
parently just too late, a system calculated at once to develope the rich 
resources of the a ‘and to stimulate the energies of its dreaming 

ulation to a par with European enterprise and activity. The last 
Bey, Sidi Achmet, who appears to have been a man of considerable ad- 
ministrative ability, originated reforms and abolished abuses (among 
others, that hideous one, the slave traffic), with a perseverance which 
no doubt tended greatly to the moral and social elevation of his people. 
The present sovereiga—after some temporary hesitation—entered frank- 
ly into the same pole ; has already done much, and promised more. 
© the laudable course thus pursued, France and Eugland have, through 
their representatives, leant a hearty co-operation ; and if, in the case 
of the former, there has been, conjoined with its encouragement, a very 
evident desire to further the ambition of a pas ~ assert his absolute 
independence, we are not such lyax-eyed politicians as to grow grave 
at the reflection that such independence, by depriving Tunis of the sup- 
port of the Sultan and his allies, mast leave her at the mercy of her 
erful neighbour. In the meantime, let it be recorded that whereas 

‘no the Crimean war gracious Tunis lent us ten thousand men—of whom 
only one-fifth were repaid—France hath given him an order, and we 


none, 

Nothing to be done to-day. It rains in torrents, and we are compelled 
to keep house till dianer. Much excitement in Tunis, relative to a mis- 
erable event that recently occurred, and which, as illustrative of Tuni- 
sian prison-discipline, may be worth noting in its authentic shape, at 
w we took some pains to arrive: A month or two since, Pompeo 
Calci, a Lombard refugee, arrived in Tunis, and claimed the protection 
of the Sardinian consul. This was ised, under the sole and very 
reasonsble condition, that the man by his conduct and bearing 

himeelf deserving of it. But a few Jays, however, elapsed before 
Fompes Calci became involved in a quarrel at the café, wita a Hun- 
~~ (also a — in which knives were drawn on both sides, and 
Hungarian ved a hurt so severe as, fora short time, to place 
his life in . Thereupon, Calci was delivered into custody of the 
Sardinian of whom he was shortly after claimed by those of 
Austria, the wounded person being a subject of the latter power. He 
was given up. The Austrian consul was about to leave Tunis for a 
time, during which the affairs of the consulate were referred to the 
British tative. The latter, finding the prisoner an embarrass- 
ment, him over to the custody of the Tunisian police, by whom 
my Paves in the general prison—a hideous dungeon—uatil his fate 

In the meantime, the wounded man recovered and left the country. 
Calci was put upon bis trial. No one appeared against him ; bat, instead 
-— set at liberty, he was conveyed back to that prisoa, the horrors 

w 
immured 





—no bed, no food, no garment, no necessary of any de- 
scription, is ided. The captive is dependent entirely upon the com- 
passion of his friends and the ty of his fellow-prisoners. Now Pom- 
peo Calci had no friend. The charity of his wretched companions was, 

lickly exhausted. The man was abandoned to 
almost without clothes, covered with filth and 
man lay wasting slowly away ; not in painless 
ee ee een ee 


ngeon 
clothed, and—as soon as his mental condition al- 
lowed—provided with the means of quitting the scene of his sufferings. 

This morning, note from the gen ral commanding the nearest French 
station, announcing to us the turn out of English mivistry. We are ra- 
ther out of the tide of the world, here, and depend chiefly upon charity 
for any cold scraps of news. Why trouble ourselves with political equab- 
bles? A few leagues heace lies the renowned spot where the lotos-eaters 

liowed their oblivious salads—and, it is to be feared, left none for seed. 
No matter, Away to Carthage! 

Nine miles from Tunis, aboat three from the principal sites of the an- 
cient city, stands, in a green confusion of orange, almond, olive, cypress, 
and palm-trees, the picturesque Moorish villa, erected by the hands of 
Christian slaves, just previous to the taking of Algiers, in eighteen bun- 
dred and sixteen. 

Here dwells the author of a pleasant book of eastern travel, and, at 

t, Excavator-Genera)l, and Discoverer of Ancient Pheenician Re- 
ics—to the British government and pablic—a gentleman to whose zeal 
and perseverance certain compartments of the Museum already bear am- 
testimony. Aan excellent oriental scholar and linguist, and a perso- 
nal friend of the reigning Bey, it would have been difficult to select a 
person better qualified to couduct the interesting researches now in pro- 
We have no introductions whatever ; but, with the cool assurance 
of British lion-seekers, make no seruple of marching straight upon Gha- 
mart, about the hour of tid ti Wel d, rather like old 
acquaintance than errant strangers, we are at home at once in that kind 
easaut circle, and, luncheon finished, proceed to view. 
moraics, votive tablets, urns, vases, lachrymatories are 
around us,—the fruit of the later excavations. Some rich and beautiful 
mosaics are being packed in wooden cases, ready for the government 
vessel which is under orders to carry them to Eogland. Bands of Arabs 
are coaty grubbing away at different points, using nothing bat a little 
garden-hoe to loosen the earth, and a small, shallow basket (about the 
size and form of a lady's bonnet of the present day) to remove it. Nei- 
ther threat nor persuasion will induce them to avail themselves of an 
— pick or shovel—astill less, a wheelbarrow. 
researches at Carthage demand both patience and industry. As 
probably aware, what remains of the queenly city lies 
uoder two superincumbent empires—the Roman and the 
cen—relics of the latter being discoverable at the depth, perhaps, of ten 
or twelve feet; of the former, at some feet lower ; a circumstance the 
self-elected Laureate of our party endeavoured to commemorate, in the 
albam kept by a member of the circle at Ghamart, as follows : 
Carthage, half-buried in the dominant waves, 
Looks up ~~ 4 Roman floors and Saracen graves : 
Thus man’s intelligence, that from the mould 
Creates new empires—gives us back the old. 

Here, arrived at the most interesting point of our excursion, circum- 
stantial narrative mast paase, not willing, evea in this sketchy form, to 
pmye details a few months will probably give to the w from the 
pen of the excavator himself. Cousequently, I do not bint how, having 

xhausted , its cisterns, coins, and catacombs, we 








journeyed to 
miles distant from the site of Cato’s city, Utien, 


e Carthage 
Porto Ferina, eight 

excursions to the latter, still under the guidance of our kind 
triends of Gbamart, as occasion warranted. 


Of Utica, the second great city of Africa, so little remains above the 
ground, that travellers have been found to assert that all traces of its 


site have This, however, is by no means the case. The 
sea, that once washed the very walls, has been forced gradually back by 
the vast deposits brought down the river, Bagrada, from the surrounding 
bills, An Arab village, Bou-shata, the highest portion of the 
site, and looks down upon a few masses of —a wall or two, a 
sunken gateway, &c., which comprise all that remains unburied by the 
unwearled sexton—Time. But mounds and trenches are left, and the 
position and Jimits of the city may be, with little difficulty, ascertai 
It was within a few miles of this place that the 
gpine maacians by the historian to bave been brought to a stand by the 
Ishot one of that animal’s descendants, that came swim- 
across the to reconnoitre us, but as his skin, when mea- 
sured, fell short of ancestor's by one hundred and seventeen 
feet, we the ate specimen to the wolf and jackal ! 
A melancholy accident marked our stay at Porto Ferina. The me- 
dical officer of the Hubble, gun-boat (lent by government to the reve- 


army of Attilius Re- 


There is, further, a portrait | 
The crea- | 
ture is balancing himself apon the tip of one of his hinder shoes, and if, | on account of an intervening sandbar on which a 


features retained one quar- | 
honour to bis | wind and sea bad moderated. 


will be better understood when it is explaived that, for thore | 4 


ned. | fossils, were now made objec 


read Excavator, and then lying in the bay) bad passed a night on shore. 
After breakfasting with us, be sent for his boat’s crew, to return on 
board. The day was rough and gusty, and the ship lying two miles out, 
vy surf was break- 

king until the 
The doctor, however, persisted, and we 
all accompanied him to the port. He was to land again in the evening, 
a bring some trifling articies trom the ship. The party were in hig 
spirits, 

me For goodness sake,” said one of them laughing, as the doctor 
jumped into the boat. “Though you’re drowned yourzelf—take care of 
the mustard.” 

Away they dashed, the medico and his six men. Searcely had they 
gone half-a-mile when a terrific black squall came burtliog down upon 
the bay. The boat heeling over, the man who held the main sheet at 
once let go, bat his comrade, in charge of the -halyards, unforta- 
nately doing the same, the sail came down ily, and, hanging 
over the boat’s side, filled like a bag with water, and weighed her _— 
wale under. The doctor, encumbered with a heavy boat-cloak, clung 
for a few minutes to the submerged boat, but eunk ; before we, who saw 
them struggling in the water, could get off a native boat to their assis- 
tance. His body was not fouod for some days. One young sailor was 
picked up floating on the surface. He had never down, but had 
died of apoplexy, induced by the shock and immers Another of the 
crew bad actually ewam back witbia hail of the Arab sentry ; but think- 
ing, as he said, that he could be of more service among his struggling 
shipmates, gallantly returned to the scene of the accident. 

The medical officer and the young sailor were buried side by side in 
a little garden, on the very briok of the beautiful bay. Headst 
were placed over the graves, and some gentle bands planted flowers 
around their place of rest, whose lives seem subject to as uncertain ‘a 
tenure, 

How we subsequently travelled to Zuh-Wagb, and there, in a wild 
settlement, at the foot of noble mountains, among rats and ruins, and 
peaches, and thers, neglected by our Arab purveyors, and subsistin 
ebiefly upon blackbirds (four-and-twenty to a pie) we hunted out ruii 
villages, of which there are eoough in the y to dower a whole 
legion of owls’ daughters—must remain a matter of conjecture or 
imagination. Be it rather recorded—as late and loyal tidings from the 
shores of Dido—that the young illustrious visitor who (in healthful 
contrast to as terrible a fire of balls and breakfasts as ever opened upon 
Midshipman Royal)—recently scrutinised the scenes above described— 
had his laudable curiosity rewarded by the discovery of a small but 
beautiful relic, which, forwarded to the Museum, will not excite the less 
joterest from bearing the name of the Alfred Modax. 


sa 


A SCIENTIFIC AND ZEALOUS DEAN. 

William Buckland was born on the 24th of March, 1784, at Axminster, 
in Devonshire. His father, the Rev. Charles Buckland, was Rector of 
Templeton and Trusham, in that county ; and the family of his mother, 
whose maiden name was Elizabeth Oke, had, since the time of the Stuarts, 
occupied extensive lands in the neigubourheod of Combpyne, near Ax- 
minster, where her father, a landed proprietor, lived. 

Near William’s birthplace were the Axminster lias quarries, abounding 
in organic remains. His father, the Rev. Charles Buckland (who waa 
afflicted with blindaess, the consequence of an accideat, during the last 
twenty-two years of his life), like many clergymen of that time, took 
great interest in the improvement of roads, e his son the com 
of bis walks, and both collected ammonities and other shells from 
quarries ; so that young Buckland had fossils for playthings. 
nation for natural history showed itself early, unfortunately for 
birde, in @ talent for finding their nests collecting their eggs ; 
his ichthyological propensities were manifested at the expense 
lounders, es, eels, mi #, and miller’s thumbs, whose habi' 
studied in the Axe. The birds’-nesting passion must have been 

We have seen the Dean feed a nest of young jackdaws, w 
had been taken from the towers of Westminster Abbey, with all the skill 
avd something of the satisfaction of the boy. 

When William was thirteen years old, he 


iog. Mrs, Excavator earnestly dissaaded him from em 
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to | learned and liberal lips. In 1813 


sponges and 
holes ia the vallum ery cabana : Le of the hill, 
soldiers once kept wate! Ww Ww t penetration, 
face of the chalk. 

Buckland left Winchester, leaving the usual tablet inscribed with his 

me; and, in 1801, became a candidate for a vacant scholarship at 

orpus Christi College, Oxford, by the advice of his uncle; and on the 
13th of May in that year, had the satisfaction of writing to his father, 
= he — Dp Seaanie anlar epee after & course 
of many days’ rigorous examiaation eight competitors.’ 

In 1804 he took his Bachelor’s degree, and in 1809 on elected fellow 
re In the same year he was admitted into holy orders at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, , Bishop of Winchester. The interval 
between his Bachelor’s and Master’s de; afforded him leisure to at- 
tend the lectures of Dr. Kidd oa miner and chemistry, and of Sir 
Christopher Perse, then Regius Professor of Anatomy. These no doubt 
revived the early taste for natural history, and fanned the latent fire ; 
but the time of the Fellow of Corpus was priucipally occupied in taking 
pupils, and no one would bave then thought of the by which he 
was to arrive at fortune and fame. One of those accidents, slight in 
themselves, but which have in so many instances exercised an influence 
on the career of remarkable men, went far to pave the way for Buckland’s 
brilliant fature. 

There was at this time a young undergraduate of Oriel a whose 
father possessed a very fine collection of shells and corals, @ very 
good cabioet of minerals and organic fossils, all of which the andergra- 

uate bad ged ding to the syst 
seen fourteen summers, and before he w 
the early part of the present — As cock crows, 
so crows the young; and the spirit of collecting was strong 
in the youth. irds of a feather soon get together, and the under- 
graduate was kindly noticed by the uate. On one occasion, 
after a breakfast at Corpus, during which the undergraduate had held 
forth rather enthusiastically to his host upon geology in » and 
organic fossils in particular, both set out to walk over to Oriel, to see 
what fossils old Soow, the quarrymaa (who was expected), had brought 
for the w wate. As they were parsing across Corpus quad to- 
ward the pei bouring college, Buckland, kicking over two loose flints 
lying on gravel, said—“ [ suppose you will say next that these are 
organic and once had life.”—* They contain what once bad life ; and, if 
you will crack one, you will filad the remains of a sponge, or of an alcy- 
a a We'll soun see that. Mr. Manciple, be so good as to bring a 
mer. 

The hammer wae brought, aod a blow struck on one of the fliats, which 
happened to bea very good specimen, and exhibited just what the under- 

te had foretold. Without saying a word, Buckland put the pieces 
and walked on to the neighbouring college, where old 
Snow opened his budget, and the undergraduate explained the contents 
as well as he could. Among the specimens were two marsu jaws— 
from Stoneefield, one of which, at his earnest desire, the undergraduate 
spared to his friend. A walk to Shotover hill followed, and withia a 
week afterward, Buckland was seen riding into Oxford with a huge cornu 
ammonis at his saddle-bow. 

The impulse was now given, and the earnest energy of Buckland soon 
carried him deep into the subject. He collected everything that he could 
lay his bands on illustrative of it. Long afterward, and when he bad 
aitained 4 his ee cant eoten wont to peatane Mr. 

ip to strangers as bis “ tutor in ogy,” not a little to their 
surprise, as they marked the difference of age. The answer of the 
“ tutor” was as obvious as it was true : “ The pupil bas become far wiser 


than his A 
We must now pause for a moment to consider the state of Geology 
when Buckland took up the study of the science in earnest. Organic 
remains, which had formerly beea looked upon as mere remarkable ob- 
jects under the name of extraneous fossils, petrifactions, and secondary 
ts of general atteation by Parkinson. 

William Smith—a name never to be pronounced by without 
veneration and gratitude—or, as he was familiarly called by his friends, 
Will Smith, had made a great step by showing the characteristic ie 
fossils that marked the strata. Aracng there Iriends, Mr. Towesrnd, the 
Rector of Pewsey, better knowo at that time as “ Pewsey Townsend,” 


where the 
g the sur- 

















and the Rev. Richardson, of Farley near Bath, were especially 
remarkable. Townsend was well up in the green sand and its fossils, 
and in the stratification, so far as it was then known generally. Richard- 
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son, besides his knowledge of the eral stratification, was full of infor. 
mation as to that of his neighbourhood and the fossils which character- 
ized it. This information be freely imparted, bat we are not aware that 
he ever published on the subject. Great as the merit of these and others 
was, there was still wanting some master spirit to carry the science on- 
ward, and spread the kuowledge of it througi the land. At this critical 
time Buckland threw himself heart and into the arena, ov 
every obstacle, and diffusing thé principles of geology far and wide, 
“Delag pow Rictpedsered red, Buckland began to epend his 

g now y ac! summers 
solitary tours on horesback, looking at the country with a penetrating 
g eye. The first year he crossed the chalk downs of Berke, Wilts, 
and Tecognisin g the chalk in the vertical strata of bard white 
limestone on which Corfe Castle stands. The next, be explored a con- 
siderable part of South Devon down to Pl, bot ing to visit 
the of Dartmoor. He travelled in solitude over the whole of the 
Mendip, ordnance wap in hand, colouring it geologically on the 
Feeling his strength, he took a wider range, and made the tour of the 
centre and north of England, exp! 
strata, aod noting the results of 
map of England. In 1811, he again crossed England by another route, 

en Scotland, returning from Inverness to Port Patrick, whence 
he to the north of Ireland, bending his course homeward by 
Dublin, and thence to North Wales. 

In 1812, be made a tour of Kent and Sussex with that distinguished 
geologist, William Conybeare, author of the Ouélines of Geology of England 
and Wales, and afterwards Dean of Llandaff. He visited the west of 
Devon and East Cornwall with John Conybeare, an accomplished min- 
eralogist, ripe scholar, and most amiable man, subsequently Vicar of 
Batheaston, who, at his death in 1825, bequeathed his fine collection of 
minerals to the University of Oxford. In concert with William Cony- 
beare, Buckland published his first important —the results of a 
tour in 1813—On the Coasts of the North of Ji All this time collect- 
ing was assiduously going on, and specimens were rapidly accumulat- 


ing. 

ve must now introduce to you @ mute companion of our geologist’s 
toil. His excursions were nearly all followed out on the back of a fa- 
vourite old black mare, The mare and her rider were made for each 
other, and formed a practical illustration of Philosopher Square’s 
dogma, exhibiting a remarkable example of “the eternal fitness of 
things.” The mare was a character in her quadrupedal way. At first 
sight, and in ordinary circumstances, there ap @ pensive patience 
and submission about her, but when she came in sight of a quarry how 
her eye brightened, how she pricked up her ears! The men used to say 
that she would stand a fossil as stanch as a well-bred oter would a 
partridge. However this may have been, certain it is that it was a most 
difficult thing, an all but impossible thing, to get her A ng a chalk bit or 
a quarry till her rider d and exam'ned (or if a stranger to her, 

retended to examine) the place at which she had come to a full stop. 

hen Buckland was in the saddle, geologically armed cap-a pie, and she 
was caparisoned all over with ponderous bags of fossils, huge hammers, 
and otber geognostical paraphernalia, he who beheld and exclaimed 
Sure such a pair were never seen, 
So justly formed to meet by nature, 
was pardonable. The mare on such occasions seemed perfectly com- 
fortable ; ’twas her vocation, and she was content. And if rude boys 
occasionally shouted after them ! ! she heard it but she 
heeded not, and the good-natured ogical bagman, with a smile, rode 
on his way rejoicing. 

During the years from 1812 to 1815, both inclusive, he made extensive 
tours with Greenough, to whom the science owes so much, collecting 
materials for the geological map of England. In 1816 he made a tour 
in Germany with Greenough and pre ey and with Greenough in 
Austria and the north of > At Weniar they saw the great and 
gifted author of Faust, and at Frey visited Werner who gave them 
a grand supper, talking learnedly of bis books and of masic, of anythiag, 
ow: Optat ephippio, &c., the well-worn line of the caus- 
tic Venusian will in judgment against such affectation. From 1812 
to 1824, Buckland rode once or twice a year on his trusty black mare 
from Ozford to Axminster ; nor did he not often call on Richardson, of 
Farley, and Townsend, of P , gathering in on from their 

was elected Reader in Mineralogy 
- on the resignation of Dr. Kidd, the successor of Sir Christo- 

Oace iH the chair, Sostined. yas. may be sure, did not confine bim- 
self to mineralogy, but launched forth into the full tide of geology, and 
made almost all Oxford his class. No wonder. His coaversational elo- 
quence, his ha of ill . his earnestness—for he believed in 
his subject an himself—his winning manner, not without an occa- 
sional of humour, soon attracted a large audience, and what they 
heard and saw went home to their heads and hearts. He said of poor 
Haugh Miller, “ What would I not give for that man’s ers of desciip- 
tion.” His own were of the highest order. Heads of houses, and emi- 
nent and learned members of the University graced his lecture-room, 
drinking in the flood of new light which he poured upon the subject. 
Some of these who came to scoff, remained to listen, His eloquent 
pleading for the study of the natural sciences in general, and of primeval 
nature in particular, awakened at Oxford and here an enthusiasm 
which led to the public recognition of geology as a science ; and the 
year 1819 was marked by the endowment of a Readership in peojesy 
A stipend of £100 per annom was allotted to the Reader by the Trea- 
sury, at the desire of the Prince Regent. To this new office Buckland 
was appointed ; and from the time of that appointment down to the 
— annually gave one course of lectures on Mineralogy, and one 
on ogy.” 

In the year 1818 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
soon afterward his well know account of the teeth and of the ele- 
pbant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, bywna, etc., discovered in Kirkdale 
Cave, in 1821, appeared in the “ Transactions.” This most interesting 
essay, which was rewarded by the Copley medal, was in 1823, reprinted, 
in quarto, with copious and te illustrati gave a powerful 





| stimulus to the cultivation of Geology and Palwontology. The work 
of that day before he had | justly led to the honour and advancement of the author, who vacated 
as one at Oxford in | bis fellowship of Corpus by accepting (March 3, 1825), the living of 


Stoke Clarity, Hants, in the gift of the college ; and in July of the 
same year, through the interest of Lord Grenville, Lord Liverpool gave 
— a canonry in the Cathedral of a conalye gs os —. ~ +P 

jatment the new canon proceeded to of Doctor of Divinity 
in that University. In the previous year he had been chosen President 
of the Geological Society of London, for which he had done mach, in 
concert with Aikin, Bostock, Greenough, Fitton, Warbarton, and other 
good men and true, toward obtaining a royal charter of incorporation, 
in which the King, George the Fourth, appointed the “ Reverend W. 
Buckland to be the first President.” 

Ia 1832 Dr. Buckland presided over the second meeting of the British 
Association for the advancement of science, which was held at Oxford. 
On that occasion he lectured on the summit of Shotover Hill, to a large 
class of the members and a goodly number of ladies, enforcing the im- 
portance of lying a kaowledge of geology to agriculture, pointin 
out the many ts in she ordinary system of drainage, which cou 
be remedied by a knowledge of the structure of the strata, and advert- 
ing to the bility of reclaiming the Irish Bogs. A second lectare, 
on the fossil remains of the Megatherium, proved even more attractive 
than the first. With that readiness which characterized him, be caused 
one of his children to sit inside the pelvis. Then the va-t proportions 
of the extinct quadra giant were at once ved by his audience, 
to whom some idea of the enormous bulk of extinct creature when 
it was in the flesh was conveyed. 

But it was not only in the lectare-room, or in the scientific meeting- 
room, or uader the om of heaven, that Dr. Buckland orally advanc- 
ed the now publicly nowledged science. He was as lar in the 
saloons of the aristocracy as he was among the band of ogical bro- 
thers in Loodon ; or among the pupils, young and old, who crowded to 
hear him at Oxford. 

Those who knew him well will remember a certain portentous blue 
bag which was his constant n. wer he went, there the 
bag went also. Wh« ther be slept upon it, as Frederick the Great is said 
to bave slept in kie cocked hat, we cannot say ; but we kaow that we 
never saw him without it, whether the locus in quo was a coffee-house or 
a re drawing-room. 

g, long ago, we were acquainted with a most excellent lady who 
re, in a wonderfully capacious pocket. Her family used to say 
that if anything was wanted the pocket would be sure to supply it. 
Travelling one day in the cld posting times, a linch pin was lost, and 
the travellers came to a stand-still. One of the tarning to ber of 
the pocket, said jestingly, “ You don’t happen to have e liach-pia about 
your’ She immediately put ber band into the inexhaustible receptacle, 
and to the surprise, amusemeat, and relief of her fellow-travellers pro- 
duced one. 





Buckland’s omnivorous and omniparous bag was no whit behind that 
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Like the purse of Fortunatus, it was alw 
on an illustration was necessary, 
this cornucopia, and out came the illus- 
and most accomplished titled lady was 


my invention of hot-water plates, for which I deserve a monume! 
Longueville, Ill trouble you for a little of that salade d‘haricot, 
You'll find lemon an improvement to your 

la Fontaine, try that delicate fricassée of 


or nt. M.| moved onwards. There were six of us supporting the ladder to which 
If in the course conversat 


of the owner was plunged into 
trative object. A well kno’ 


one of | I belonged, and I contrived to carry ry bag before me.* We had 
.| not proceeded far when we heard a jabberiag noise as of persons talking 


all from the meadow | on our My go upon which we halted, and, supposing they might be 


to answer a note deliv 


— rey cell where the frog tried to swell himself 
party was assem wen 


ww? I’ve 
read that somewhere,” said le bonhomme, 


out as large as the co 





4 myself from the ladder, and, cocking my rifle, 


as his friends called him, lay-| prepared for action. One of our party, however, cried “ Take care! ’tis 


ing down his knife and fork to think, quite forgetful 


‘ei her answer by the help of the 
was I was delighted to see how the Abbe encouraged the 


playfully to Dr. Buckland, who ing near, “ You don’t happen 


the stormers of the fourth division coming to join us.” It proved to be 


poet to wine, | the case. There was a small ravine, through which ran a rivalet of 
of him as a| water, to our right, and their crossing it caused the noise which startled 
to unbend the silent dignity of the | us. This panic over, we coatinued advancing, the rifles, as before, 
how be even with admirable tact found subjects on keeping in front. We had to pass close to the fort on our left, near the 
fellow officers, who at first did nothing but look on | town. As we neared it the sentry of the French challenged. A shot 
and shift their broad em-| was immediately fired from the fort, and another from the walls of the 
t of Moliere, who eyed vhem | town. Ina moment a fire-ball was thrown out, which threw a bright 


your For al) answer the Doctor put 
uced part of the spindle of a belemnite hollowed out 


and tried to place him near the critic, 
the absence of the areolus, and 


of a Jew ; how he tried 
with it extinguished 


arrange their point-lace cravats, 
sword-belts, to the quiet amusemen 
oder his brows as a cat does a mouse. 








red glare of light all around us; and instantly a fire of gra ot, 


the frivolous verses of the Abbe Bois- canister, and small arms, poured in among us at a distance of about 
the bookseller, “two thousand the | thirty yards, while we were yet oa the glacis.t Three of the men ear- 
Shop full of Marquises, all | rying the ladder with me were shot dead in a breath, and the weight of 
_—* How do Dejazet’s works sell?” ladder falling on me, I fell down with the grass-bag on my breast. 
,” said the bookseller.—‘* Well, but The remainder of the stormers rushing up, not minding my cries, nor 
Boileau | yet the cries of those arouod me, were shot as rapidly as they advanced, 

or that ass Quinault.”—“ Clever, | and several of them fell dead upon me. I was drenched with blood ; 
said the bookseller, “ but won’t godown. Never gets a word the weight was intolerable: had it not been for the grass bag on my 


Wonderful talent,” said 
Copy in satin sent to the King. 
ribbons, coming for copies.”’ 


ery 
not | Dejazet is as much superior to that Boi 


t, 
to the Author of ‘ La Pucelle,’ eS ed 


to be found in this ca 
occasionally be extrac 


aod 
n a nodule containing an in the Reviews. Boisrobert’s wonderfa 


1 book touches the feelings, that’s | chest I should bave been suffocated. It was now in vaio that I en- 
le want now. Feelings must be touched—sense is all very deavoured to cry out. At length by an effort of muscle ree to 
a good book,” said M. Boileau bitterly, | extricate myself, in doing which, I left my rifle behind me, then 


extinct prawn potted 


the indurated mud of bygone ages, was used 
the ready instrument for cracking the shell 


of the recent and relishing | well.”"—“ And what you call 


“ means a book that sells, Sir, you do what all yo 


ur order do. If you| drawing my sword, I rushed towards the breach, which had been 

pamper him, feed him, already effected by our cannon. There I found four men putting a lad- 

soil with quick weak crops, | der down the trench, and not — to pause, fresh lights being still 
] 


Those who attended Dr. 
the pleasure with which they 
in the lectare-room—* 
Shotover Hill at one o'clock,” or 


Buckland’s Field Lectures will not forget 

heard, at the conclusion of one delivered 
class will meet on the top of 
“The next lecture = take place in the 


find a man whose works the pu 
idolize bim, urge him to exhaust 
in fact, to change the metaphor, 


drive him to death, and then let him go | thrown out of the town with a con 
to the knackers. You never discover talent. Have no 


ued discharge of musketry, I slid 


faith, indeed, in | quickly down the ladder, and, before I could recover myself, was again 
; yet you, and such as you, I knocked down and covered by the dead bodies of those who had been 


field above the quarries of Stones-field” — 
nished a fresh class by slily sticking them in the mud 
remember the Kimmeridge clay. 


anything but success, because success pays 


mean no offence, guide public taste, and receive all the wealth that books 


shot in attempting the descent. Again I succeeded in extricating myself 


claptraps about honour, from underneath the bodies, aud rushed forward to the right, when to 
back is turned, lo! he is| my surprise I found myself suddenly up to the neck in water. Until 
hook, 


bring. You gull the author, pique him with 
The iron road not unfreq hen bis 
notice as this—*T! 
estern Railway station at 
train between Oxford and 
plain the several different 


You pull out your banker’s 
think what fools the world’s thinkers are.” 


they honest ?”’—“ Very, and severe, 





cross ; and, if you please, 
ical 


and | then I was composed, bat now all moral feeling left me, and drivin 
through the water, with my sword still drawn, with great difficul 


too, when they first begin, till some this [ lost my sword. However, without rifle, sword, or any — 


we will examine the rocks, and some blishers use them as advertisers ; 


and afterwards, too, provided the | defence, I clambered up the breach, and came near toa 


ty, al- 

True,” said M. Molidre, “ and what do you think of these reviews, are | though # good svimmer, I attempted to rash up the breach. Ia acing 
0! 

Srise, 


pu 
features of Clifton and its neighbourhood.” writer of the book they rev 


iew can be of no use to them, provided the composed of swords revolving o—— axis; but just before reaching 


book is by a man who shows no power of rising above them, provided it I was struck on the breast ; w 


by @ gren a stone, or by the 


not dislike, and by a man who has butt-end of a musket by some French soldier—who, seeing an unarmed 
mot, But, dear me, what with inte-| mao, did not think him worth the skewering—I cannot say, but down I 
haste, and prejudice, no rolled and lay senseless, how long I know net, drenched with both 

y believe two things,— | Water and blood. 
slice of that 


rest, clique, dining out, 
review is worth much. 

an enemy’s praise and a dear friend’s 
, if it is not too much troubling 


ever on the lookout for merit, and 


estimate of his public and private worth, appointed Dr. 


As my senses gradually returned, I perceived our gallant fellows still 


you.” You get bitter, M. rushing forward, each seeming to share a fate more dreadfal than my 
Jeau,” said the Abbé, “I am afraid this quarrel about the relative | OW he fire continued horrible ; it appeared to me as if the mouth of 
modern + Not a whit, bat hell had opened ; or as if some more than earthly volcano was pouring 

begin that interminable and foolish discussion now in the nunc est forth destruction on mankind. 1 now, strange as it may appear, began 
time, I have come to the conclusion that all the new crops come to feel Copp eatan ae at such moments a mao, I 


church of Westminster, va- 
ilberforce to the Bishopric of 
. Buckland was inducted to the 


value of the ancient and 


Se Reseny of Ge college 
conseq 


out of the old fields, and that as the English writer, the Chevalier Tem- | believe, 
y look taller than the old ones ‘because we stand on | *g¢ Which I bad before possessed, I felt on @ sudden 
shoulders.” “It all comes of 


advised an appoictment of which I was more 











not his wounds. At this time, losing the —- of cour- 
weakness 


. said the Abbé, “ they and cowardice as it were of any woman, and endeavoured to protect 
y is a good thing, just as myself by squeezing myself in —— dead bodies that surrounded 


eatminster.” Such words 
precious in the eyes of Dr. Buckland’ 


euch a man must be 
's family and friends. 
energy and activity which had 


bully a rose because it isn’t a lily ; th 
a cutlet is a good thing, and a fricandeau good thing ; yet people | me. As I lay in this condition, the 


He carried to the Deanery the same 


still continued blazing over me. 


‘must run about and snub the waterfall, because it is not a precipice, and | | now for the first time for we pee t up a prayer. The fire pre- 


characterized his former career, and immediately set 
tion of abuses, at the came time diligently and zealously performing 
bis clerical duties. Though much interested in sc’ t 
Sir Roderick Muncbison, “ let no man imagine that 


the blonde because she is not a brunette.”—“ But still, Monsieur Abbé, sently slackened from the breac 
we must not let these upstarts crow over their old fathers. Sage and 
‘or one word of thine to chase these Bavii and Mevii 
from this our Paris.’’ 





beard a cheering which I knew 
——— from within the town, and shortly afterwards a cry of 
the light division? The town’s our own! Harrah 1” I then 


“ Where’s 
—“ To think,” said the Abbé, “ that the day should attempted to rise, bat was so feeble that I could scarcely stir, indeed 
come when there should be people who call Ulelia and the operas sub- could not stand! I now found that I bad been w , I know not 


inattentive to bis duties as the bead of an important ecclesiastical body. 


In Westminster school education could no longer be obtained e lime, and find Terence stale, Virgil cold, and Homer dall.” 


when, bat a ball had passed through the lower part of my right | 


eg. 
adjusting bis spectac Two others had passed through my cap, which I should have lost had it 
Se ee eines cataen not been tied down under my throat with pieces of twine, as we bad not 

ld think,” said Molitre-—“I dida’t expect then scales to our caps. At tale aement sosieg SG, | inp ewe, bet 
we none of us know whether such a man as Ho- ing towards me, and not knowing who they m t be, I lay down, but 
learned men, as Turriscrematus and Villanovus, as they approached nearer I new by their voices that they were some of 
think be was a company ; others believe his work is a mere collection of | UF OWD men. Again I sat up. One of them to be a man of 


costly charges, and ev: these were paid the youths w 
and ll these defects were speedily rectified by the 

Dean Buckland. The charges were reduced, 
the rooms well ventilated, and the buildings 
er-drained ; so that these physical ameliora 
lly sound and good system of tuition, the fame 
of this venerable seminary were restored.” 

His care of the venerable pile, 
it contains, was exemplary. His eye 
everything was kept in order and repair. He carefully watched the 
ther subaltern attendants of 
ted themselves with civility to visitors, but 
ation, which be had good reason for 
ad not done, from the mutilation of 
Fragments were sent to the 
their executors. Among 
the beautiful tomb of Henry the 
t in solid metal, could not have been | flogged 
force and some noise. This sufficiently 


“ As for Homer,” said the Pro 
ting bis brow, for this was 
abont Homer.’’—“ So I shou 
ribaldry here—I mean, 


vigour and perseverance 
good diet was provided, 


on a given subject.” — 
+a ‘ashe CaaS a 
everybody laugh —* No 
school. growth 
no comes to unities—va 


“ There’ thing clever, my own company, named O’Brien ; 
Sa a eo eee. e | longed to the Srd battalion. “ W 

‘the modern | O’Brien, and seeing the hel 

development ; no daybreak, noon, and 


G 

and of the precious monuments which ve, unconvinced w: 
was everywhere, and saw that 
gee about flies, and milk, and pai Lthind 
— the officer, lave’ | got in on our right by the 

ridiculous !”—*I should now like to ap-| ¥¢ reached the top of the breach 


uick 
moved with difficulty. 
May Task on the arm of O’Bri 


ville, arranging his neckband with bis| **ich, placing the butt: 


did their duty as preventives of 
predecessors 


some of the monuments. 
age of the penitent thieves, or 
returns was a floral ornament 
Seventh, which, as it was wrough 
knocked off without considerable 


peal to these gentlemen,” 


upon them ; “ they are fresher from these things than we are 


the 
= is thatfyou, Ned?” 


plessness assisted 
sunset ; | "ising me up. The chevauz de frise, however, still remai so that we 
is, and could not enter the breach until more men afrived aid, fevers it down. 
was Sra division which was then within w 
wi 








my 

ing to me. one of the balls in passing through may cop had teen the =pper part of 
ido in it, the woman chow. | MY head. 

Dido in it, the woman who puts out her eyes with shoe’ | "Ia this crippled state, supported in the manner just described, I and 


showed the culpable negligence of the officer 
company visitors at the ti 
was kinder or more liberal 
he looked sharply after the 

When be was a Canon of 


whose duty it was to ac- 


which is Virgil?” said La Motte, wh 
me of the abominable 


to servants and labourers than Buckland, but 
‘m. 
Christchurch, and the turrets of “ Tom Tower” 


buckles ?”’—“ No, that’s Hecuba.”’ 


bed atop of Mount Tabor.”—“ I don’t see much to choose,” said La | ™Y comrades entered the town, towards the cen 








tre a 
and the otber’s running fire with occasional cheering. As we turned the corner of a 


tte, “ one, | remember, bas more words to look out, 
’ ‘Very admirably arbitrated,” said the Abbé, street, we observed two men — a Pnge oy us, and 


acation, he had reason to sus- 
laughing, “ but, gentleman, fill your glasses.” —Thornbury’s “ Every Man might be some of the enemy, 
his own Trumpeter.” 


ad 
slight scaffolding to the tur- 
to the perilous trade all but impossible, s0 he 
telescope with which he had ex- 
brought it to bear on the scene of 


unsuspec! 
self out of the reach of human ken, pat 
worthiessness the Canon detected by 
instantly hurried into the q 


were undergoing repair during the long v harder to make sense of.’’— 
pect that all was not right. 
rets was to a man not used 


bethought him of the good 

















THE FORLORN-HOPE AT BADAJOS. 
A Private Soldier’s Simple Story. 
At an early age I entered 


mason, 

in » faulty bit of stone, whose 
aid of bis “ optic-glass.” Down he 
tened the man out of his 


thi 
rifle which I bad been using 
as a crutch to my shoulder, at the same time asking O’Brien if it were 
loaded? He answered in the affirmative. One of them entered a house 


the first battalion of the 95th regiment» | struck him with b shat fist a blow on the side of the head. 1 
edin it from the retreat of Corunna to said, “ O'Brien, let me have the pleasure of shooting this, Taste), fn ts 
ad volunteered on the forlorn-bope at may be the man who has left me tho state Lom now io 1 then pre- 


now the rifle brigade, and serv: 
the battle of Waterloo. As I bh 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and escaped without a scratch, 
have a touch at Badajos ; so volunteered for the 
also. You may wish to know what a 


down immediately “ that 


ritish Museum, and of the Royal 
geons in England. He was an honorary me’ 

Institution of Civil neers, in Great 

wherever there was a 


Dr. Buckland was a trustee of the Bi 





I was determined to | sented my rifle close to is breast, with 


town 
will tell you. soap the trigger, he 
, there he was to be 


more | lifted up 


his in 
of an army determined to take a Samip omy peer ig pod er on half-cock, said, “ O’Brien, 


sefu 
found helping with all his heart. He did not, like some, 
to mere scientific considerations. Catching the spirit of the age, 


It is constituted in the following manner : The captains 
above all others, has made science ancillary to the basiness wants, and 


of companies, upon p 


rivate parade, call their companies to attention ; then taking him by the band, I told bim in Spanish to get up! Boa 


them that a certain place is to 
unteer on the forlorn-hope. Such as volunteer come to 
the front, and be then takes d 


comforts of life, be never lost an opportunity of enforcing the application be stormed, inquire if any | * and immediately threw his 


ery 1 
own their names ; but if none volunteer, it follow me, and ere | ~~ on his shoulder, while O’Brien car- 


purposes. 
carried him through a variety of hard work 
Besides a large portion of his time 
‘oted to his deanery and his theological du- 
ties, he was to be found at every meeting where 
Nothing came amiss to him—music, architecture, 


SE ——————————— Ke lc lh Or lUr 


wonderfal to contemplate. 


hit at random on a certain number of men, | Tied the musket he 
which he conscientiously dev 


that case ordered onthe duty. I never, bowever, tch, we proceeded 
such case of compulsion, and, I must say, our regiment was never dows of which was the light above-meationed. 
ward in volunteering on such occasions. We knocked 


iterature, agricultare, 


The forlora-hope ost the 
us formed, always starts before the Prev made A yay still no notice en of it ; we then put the muzzle of a rifle to the key- 
and being the first to receive the enemy’s fire, is, of hole, and discharging its contents ‘broage ty te door was burst open. 
the 


ticular science, found in him an eloquent and 
th the power of ubiquity. He 
a commissioner of sewers, on 


distribu’ the at St. George’s Hospi- 


was to be seen attending 
sanitary thoughts in 
tal—for be loved the 
teem—at tbe British Museum, 
and everywhere ; runoing down in 
ments to lecture at Oxford, and attending 
London the same evening. If be had not 
to possess the shoes 
which he got through was a 
that those who have 


to his care, and its invaluable con 
Yet he still continued his labours 
To a friend who saw this, as many did, and who incu 


com- events; 20 I said, “ ———— eS 
H a the Frenchman 
‘ones of | Place: there’s nothing here ; =< ompetiy _ 


market-place. 
“ It dark, though still night. The contusion and uproar in the 
hs a om “y ed. nat 


y of power. 

cated the necessity of rest, 
be forgotten : “ The night cometh 
made of adamant. He broke down. 
timately and not to love him, and when the cloud desceaded which veiled 


when no man can w. 
i wes impossible to know him ia; answered Captain Jones, « take a drop of savages suddenly set fr 
n 


“ Don’t | town cannot be conceiv n the market- , we found a 
are) =) Broken open'by come men of gating ant, Oe Se cgguased Who's ont 

v ike a se 
Ape a wt free, Some hed chains rattling about their 
the midst of the crowd were numbers of our 


others ; and i 
a <meh ts, holding lighted oan- 


88th 
, and asked what he was to dles in their bands. I said to O’Brien, “ am getting very tired ; let 


| 


WITS OFF THEIR STILTS. 


* * * At this crisis two footmen, fat and good-natared, as every- 


thing that came within the Abbe’s orbit was, perfumed the rooms with 


silver censers, filled with myrrh and Indian 
np lye wh er my naa 
an 


of the Magi—Can I he' 
are all from Savoy. I 
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the 88th regiment ; they were ia the 














act of plundering. Oue of them 
seeing blood on my face took up a full bottle, and breaking it off by a 
blow with a bayouet immediately below the neck, desired me to drink. 
I did so. There was a good fire blazing on the hearth, and I advanced 
towards the fire-place. It is a custom, { may mention, for soldiers who 
enter a bouse under such circumstances, to make a fire of whatever they 
can lay bold of. I have seen chairs, tables, and the most fiaicbed maho- 
gany furniture broken up for the purpose ; nay, on these occasions, so 
reckless are men of the value of property, that I have seen the face of 
the finest mirror smashed iato pieces merely to obtain a bit of looking- 
glass to shave at, I had not long been seated at the fire when I heard 
the screams of some one in distress coming from an adjoining room, and 
on entering it I found the old man of the bouse on his knees imploring 
mercy, and o.e of the British in the act of levelling his musket at him. 
1 inquired what was the matter, and was iaformed that he would not 
give the men his money ; they declared he bad some—he swore he bad 
none ; upoa which I begged that they would not shoot him, but allow 
me to speak to him, as I thought I could speak better Spanish than the 
rest. It was agreed. I thea said to him, “ Diga me md (usted) donde 
esta su dinero?” (Tell me where is your money?) “ Da Vind a mis cama- | 
rados.” (Give it to my comrades.) He then rose, kissed my band, aod 
os a bage clay wine-vessel, which rested upon cross sticks, and 
wh 


wards at each end, he drew out from underaeath it a bag of dollars, | 
which he laid with trembling hands upon the counter. There were six 
of us present : four of the 88th, and two rifles, viz., I and my comrade 
O’Brien. It was immediately agreed to divide the dollars, without 
trouble of counting them, into six heaps, and allot one to each. 

cordingly, one of the 88\h stood with his back towards the counter, and 
while another man (pointing to one of the heaps) cried “ Who shall have 
this?” he who had his face turned from the money answered, such or 
such an one, a. the 88th or to the rifles. Thirty-six Spanish 
dollars fell to my , I now returned to the fire-place and requested 
the Frenchman to lead me his jacket, as my own was thoroughly wet 
through. Grateful for my having spared his life, be did so in a mo- 
ment ; indeed he said over and over again that he would not leave me 
—that he woald follow me through the world. I was sitting by the fire 
with this Frenehbman’s jacket oo, when the street-door of the house was 
forced open, and a number of Portuguese soldiers entered. One of them, 
supposing me to be a Frenchman by my jacket, snapped his musket at 
me; I immediately, as well as my wounded leg allowed me, rushed at 
him, and some of the 88th also interfered. A scuffle took place, which 
ended in oneof these Portuguese soldiers being ran through the body 
with a bayonet, and the rest of the party, with the dead body, were 
ejected into the street. I had not long returned to my seat when some 
of the men, in ransacking the house, d the two daughters of 





the old man, who had ed themselves upstairs. They were both 
os could only a feeble resistance to any violence. 

therto their mother escaped ; but she, too, was now dragged from 
her hiding-place, and their concealment so long was cruelly avenged. 


Without dwelling on the frightful details, it may be safficient to say 
that our men, more infuriated than before, seized on the old man and 

oa a fresh supply of —- His protestations that he had 
given them all he possessed wewe vain ; and while his wretched family 
—his wife and two daughters—were lying senseless on the ground, he 
was—shall I go on? through the body ! 

It is to be lamented that the memory of an old soldier should be dis 
turbed by such painful recollections! But it is to be considered that 
the men who besiege a town in the face of such dangers are generally 

te characters ; and when once they get footing within its walls, 
flu by victory—harried on ty desire of plunder, and heated with ex- 
cess of drink—they stop at nothing. They are mad, they know not 
what they do! Ido not say this in justificatioa—I only state what I 
have observed human nature on these occasionsto be. I now determined 
to leave this scene of horrors, and, accompanied by the Frenchman, went 
in search of another house. We observed one open on the other side of 
the way, and he havin —— me across the street, for my leg much dis- 
abled me, we entered it. Here we found a number of our men of the 
third division, who were drinking chocolate, made, not with water, but 


than those we had 
just left ; bat bere also, indeed in every j 
the most fearful outrages were committed. For my own part, 
tired and anxious to get some sleep ; I therefore lay down, but fugged 
as I was, could obtain little rest. 

The next morning, belng determined to rejota my regiment, I left the 
house, accompanied by the Frenchman, who rendered me every assistance 
in his power. oe to me that the town was still in a state of 
—— uproar. In one of the streets I saw the Duke of 

ellington giving directions about the erection of gallowses for the pu- 
nishment of men guilty of plunder, or of such atrocities as had been 
enacted over night. Poh! he was surrounded by a number of British 
soldiers who were drunk, and who, holdiog up bottles with the necks 
knocked off, containing wine and spirits, cried out to him, “ Nosey! old 
boy! will you drink? The town’s our own! Harrah!” A little fur- 
ther on I found two carts standing each on end, and a pole running 
across between them, on which were suspended two balters; but I am 
not aware that any one was really hanged. One man of my own com- 
pavy, whose name was Jobany Castles, as quiet a creature as ever lived, 
was broaght out, and being placed under the gallows, was threatened 
with death. It was never, however, intended to bang him ; but the fright 
made him ill for some time, and rendered him the subject of many a 
hearty laugh among hie comrades aft-rwards. 

The division of the regiment to which I belonged was about two miles 
out of the town, where we were encamped to the left, the fourth division 
a in the centre, and the third to the right. Feeling tired, notwith- 
standing I had been leaning, as I hobbled along as well as I could on the 
arm of my French companion, we sat down on a bench opposite the 
bridge which leads tofort St. Christopher. We had not teu Lag seated 
when I was amased by a large baboon, which was surrounded by a num- 
ber of soldiers, who were tormenting him. The poor animal bad been 
wounded in the foot, probably by one of our men, and by his chattering, 
grinniog, and droll gesticulations, he showed as much aversion to the 
redcoats as any of the French—then our enemies—couid possibly have 
done. To me, however, and the Frenchman by my side, seeing us in 
dark jackets, he wanted to come, as if for protection ; but a man of the 
fourth, stating he was the servant of the colonel of that regiment, claimed 


moved into the town and admitted into hospital, where 
under medical treatment until sufficiently recovered to rejoin the army, 
which I did near Ciudad Rodrigo. I have been in many sieges and in 
many actions, bat I never witnessed such horrors as surrounded me 
when on the Forlorn-Hope at the Siege of Badajos. 





the | 
Ac- | 
| @yard ; perhaps that vulgar-looking old fellow, to whom all 
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Mr. Elephant set his gaze upon either of his customers; the pretended 
policeman who took them into custody; the cabman who drove them 
away ; the watch ; the jewellery ; the change, or the perfectly good Bank 
of Engiaad notes for one hundred pounds a-piece, with which their in- 
genious fraud was committed. 


A SETTLER’S HOLIDAY. 
I had tried many phases of life, bat none answered ; perbaps the se- 
cret of my ill success was discovered by one of my neighbours, who re- 


It was market-day in a great noisy manufacturing town not many | marked that I was “ Jack-of-all-trades, and master of none.” However 


ple that morning, from all 
most for basiness, some for pleasure, some 
to circumstances; their wives and daughters 


e came in for other purposes (as will appear before 


In the Exchange, merchants and cotton-spinners, and brokers and 


together, and were as busy as bees in a hive. What 


agents thron 
was round, or ratber pot-bellied in the middie, and tapered to- | were the delog? ‘Ab! that I cannot say. Hundreds of thousands of 


pounds, | am told, change owners on market-day ia this same Exchange, 
without @ scrap of writing, or earnest, to bind the bargains. Who can 
tell what great transactions were being clenched? Perbaps some one 
was bayiag up all the cotton in Liverpool ; perhaps the money was 
being found for some invention that will provide broadcloth at ——— 
are - 
ing their hats, on account of bis reputed wealth, is baying what he 
knows very well he never will be able to pay for ; and who knows but 
that those sanctified individuals in white 
a supply of thread, bearing a lie upon its label, in order to cheat the 
poor seamstress of her due? Sach things are done, we koow, thanks to 
that much vilified tribanal—Her Majesty's High Court of Chancery. 
Bat we have little to do with the change and those who frequent it. 
This great town—which is to be nameless, for certain sufficient reasons 
—govs to dinner at two o'clock, eats a great deal of cold meat, and 
drinks a great deal of hot wine ; and being a town of inferior organisa- 
tion, gastronomically speaking, is not with those tfal con- 
uences from which any other town of more fashionable dyspeptic 
ts would suffer. aently, for about one hour after the time 
I have named, there is a lull in the transaction of business; and 
then, whilst the bees are on their return to their work, mach shopping 


ace. 

The principal jewellers in this nameless town are Mesers. t & 
Castle, and a goodly sight their shop-wiadow affords u 
especially when the old year is at its last gasp, and all “ pretty-prer, 
ties” for new year’s gifts are exhibited in glittering rows 

thinks an ly gentleman from the country, 
Church of land evidently, from his spotless white loth, snug 
chin, and the ny gold eels that bang, mor j after the fashion 
6 There is a well-to-do creaking in his 
carefully 
well: he is altogether the sort of person at whose table you would like 
to have a place, and in whose will you would have no objection to find 


your name. 

Mr. Elephant (Castle, his partaer, is at home) has a high respect for 
the cloth, so he bows profoundly to the clergyman as he enters, and his 
sueeeies, Beste itself, bows to Mr. Elephant in retarn. The 
jeweller is charmed. Politeness is not a staple commodity in this name- 
less town. Great is its wealth ; but the magic “tuppence a week,” 
ee oe a to A = of es 
as but paren! present genera- 
vn Net tin decketan’” Ts. Enaphant Contes guatteenan when bo oom on; 
and sending his you —_—o upon some other customer, attends 

r 


to the 4 
inded pastor at once states hiserrand. Thursday is New 


ac man of the 


The sim 
Year’s Day, and Mrs. Dalcimer must have her accustomed present. What 
shall it be? Something useful, you a not very expensive, not 


more than thirty, or perhaps for-ty pow 
It is pleasant to hear the good man of money! It is clear that 
Ss as the means of giving pleasure to others. 

y valuable trinkets are exhibited for selection ; but are rejected 
with a number of emttes vy Mr. Datctmer, as “ trifles.” At 
last a very watch with chain and pendants, heavy and plain, 
ines AS oe, be ee Fifty pounde is 
the and whilst Mr. Elepbant’s young man is finding a case wherein 


to pack it, the Rev. Blaok Dalcimer takes from bis t a fat black 
pocket-book, and from its interior a bank note for one hundred 

He was just such a man as you would expect to bave such a et- book, 
and such a pocket-book would not have been complete without such a 
large crisp bank note ia it. There are some people, whose very tooth- 
picks proclaim their respectability. 

The Rev. Blank Dalcimer was very sorry he must trouble Mr. Ele- 
phant for chan Mr. Elephant would be only too peppy to oblige 
him. Mr. Elephant could easily oblige him upon marke . The re- 
spectable pocket-book, with fifty pounds in small notes in it, is placed in 
one ample pocket, the new watch, in shining morocco case, is carefully 
deposited in another, and the reverend purchaser is leaving the shop po- 
litely as he entered it, whea a young man dressed in the extreme of 
fashion—s0 far in the extreme as to be in danger of tambling over the 
other side into the abyss of vulgarism, bastles rudely in, and runs against 
his reverence. 

The good man is not angry, only burt ; os to pick up his hat 
which had been displaced in the shock, he furtively rabs his damaged 
shio, Ley upon recoveriag himself recognises the youth who caused the 
mischef. 

“ Why, bless my heart, Frank, what brings you here ?” 
“ Ob I've come to buy something for Sophy, sir; but I hope I have not 
burt 2 Lae 

“No, not mach ; bat you should not be so impetuous, Are you re- 
turning by the four-fifteen train?” 

* Yes, sir, I think so?” replied the youth. 

“ Then we may as well travel together. I want to speak to you about 





him as the property of his master, Hereupon a scuffle took place, in 
which, as usual, several of the men got wounded, and one bayoneted. 
We now saw a number of Frenchmen, guarded by British soldiers, com- 
ing over the bridge ; they were those, it appeared, who had defended 
fort St. Christopher, which bad just surrendered, and they were imme- 
diately marched into town as They were soon surrounded by 
our men, who began to ransack their knapsacks ; a number of watches 
were tumbled out of one, dollars out of another, shirts, handker- 
=n socks, &c., out of another, and the spoil was eagerly seized and 


v' 

I now, having rested myself, wished to proceed towards the camp, and 
assisted by my companion, renewed my attempts to walk. As ms pro- 
ceeded along, I saw two mules tied to a doorway ; no person was with 
them ; they a to me to be worth seizing, so without further cere 
mony we uo’ them. Assisted by the Frenchman, I mounted on one, 
and he, guiding the other by the rope-bridle bebind me, we moved slowly 
onwards towards the camp, It was tome a welcome change. We had 
just passed the gates of the town, when an officer of the 83rd regiment, 
whose name was either Jackson or Johuson, but I think Jackson, meeting 
us, asked me whether I would sell the mules, “ Yes,” was my reply. 
“ How much do you want for them?” said be. 
my answer. “I will give you twenty,” he replied. ‘ !” said 1; 
bat in my wound, it was agreed that I might : 


+i 


o oa dollars,”’ was | be 


the shooting over the glebe lands, so bay your baubles, my dear boy— 
= your baubles—at once.” 


he dear boy lost no time, he selected a diamond and necklet, 
broach, and bracelet to match ; value fifty pounds, net cash— y was a 
lucky girl !—offered a hundred poand note in payment and demanded 


cbange—not as his reverend acquaiatance had done as a matter of favour ; 
but as his right. 

“ There ! change that, he said, and flang his note on the counter. 

Now it seemed to good Mr. Elephant, that there could be no possibility 
of danger in changing @ note even for so unusual an amount, when pre- 
sented by a geutieman of Mr. Dalcimer’s app and Mr. 
Dalcimer !—why he might be an Archbishop! but this yee | Rapid with 
his hands thrust in the pockets of his peg-top trowsers, with his ballet- 
dancer pin, aod his bi ye scarf, chewing a toothpick, with his hat 
cocked, was a very different sort of customer. He could not be a bad 
character himself—oh no! did not the divine call him “Frank,” and 
would he “ frank” any but highly respectable people? But young men 
will be young mea, and sometimes keep very bad ——. He might 
have been imposed upon himself. So, the Exchange being near at hand, 
Mr. Elephant dispatebed young Rapid’s note to the master of that place 
to be a pretending, all the time, that he was sending it out to 

7 af r 


and wh to his a 
perfectly good one, he— 














mounted on the mule until I reached my own regiment. 

We halted, however, the officer being with us, at the camp of the 83rd, 
which was part of the third division ; and having dismounted, I sat 
down on a knapsack waiting for the money ; the Frenchman stood by the 
side of me. Here an unfortanate accideat occurred: while one o the 
men was cleaning the lock of his musket, the piece went off, and shot a 


wos through the head, wounding also the arm of another man. The i 


man was dreadfully frightened. He turned as ashes ; 
he perhaps thought the shot bea athim, as the pid fell dead be- 
side him. It struck me as a forcible example of the casualities that 
ey the adventurous life of a soldier. I could not, indeed, help feel- 
ng for the poor corporal, who, after escaping through all the dangers of 
: é previous night, now lost his life by a Sauty hand cleaning a fire- 
ock. The mouey fur our four-legged booty was sent out to me bya 
servant who had directions to accompany me to the camp and bring 


back the male, and I then parted, as I thought for ever, with the 
ful Frenchman, and giving bim » , faith- 
advised him to return to Badajos | ‘B® money 1 bad just received, 


ajos. 

It may seem strange that I did not 

Was eoffering from my wound and a 
I should there get more rest ; how 


, bat I 
Preferred the camp, because I thought 
ever, a few days afterwards I was re 





that the report was that the note was a 
rather ashamed of himself for having kept his worthy customer waiting 
whilst he indulged in such unworthy suspicions—hastily changed the 
defaced note, and having handed the difference and ys “ baubles” 
to Rapid, was bowing his customer's out, when—oh that this pea should 
have to record it!—a policeman, breathless with haste aad excitement, 
dashed into the shop and seized the reverend gentleman and his lively 
oung friend by their collars, and Iam sorry to add that the 
bility of the former from him like a cloak, and he stood tremb- 
ling, the very pictare of a detected swindler. 

« W—w—w—what's the meaning of this ?”’ gasped poor Mr. Elephant. 
ane that you ot phen of the most a forgers in Eng- 

O shop—that’s all,” ied the man ue ; proceeding to 

bandeut bis prisoners. 24 


“ Have you changed any notes for them ?” 














«“ Y—y—yes, t—two of a hundred a-piece.” 

“They are forgeries then, the cleverest out. 
Mr. obeyed ewe “I shall have to produce them at 
the police to make the charge—Hi! cab,” and the constable, having se- 
cured the darbies on bis captives, thrust them into the cab, and having 
told the still confused jeweller to come along as quick as he could “ to 
swear agin them”—drove off—where ? 
Echo makes the usual response! For never from that moment bas 


Here, give them to me.” 


“’eateness’’ of its inhabitants. bat 


and found no difficulty in accomplishing their | 9 few Hottentots, I soon 


joths are contracting for | starry 


So | Promising, therefore, to 


nee ee ye a smile upon his raddy cheeks that bodes | fects 





thousand miles removed from Lancashire, and the confines of that neigh- | it might be, I grew poorer and poorer, until nothing seemed left to me 
bouring county so celebrated for the . 

The railways bad brought in thousands of 
parts of the adjacent country, 
for a convenient mixture of bot! 
made it or not, according 
came in to spend money, 
| object ; other peo 

the conclusion of this faithful narrative), and were equally successfal in 
| carrying taem out. 


The Cape at that time offered great advantages to set- 
tlers, so thither I went. Government bestowed on me what was styled a 
beautiful farm, but I found it a lovely wilderness, on which the hand of 


b. Men came in to make money, and | civilised man had left no trace. Here, then, was abundant scope for my 


peculiar talents, and by their diligent exercise, aided by the services of 

succeeded in erecting a house, and bringin 
under cultivation fields and gardens. Sheep and oxen I was compelled 
to base, but I obtained sufficient of m to dot my hillsides with 
their enowy fleeces and dappled hides ; and at the end of two years I sat 
down, well pleased to rest from my multifarious labours, beneath the 
shade of the vines and fig-trees, which were already beginning to spread 
about their arms. 

During all this time, I had never enjoyed a whole holiday, and my 
half ones had been few and far between ; and when one day two of the 
neighbouring settlers asked me to join a hunting-party ia the wilds of 
the neutral territory, I accepted their invitation with the delight of a 
boy. As my farm was nearest to the frontier, my companions joined me 
there the night before ; and as soon as it was light, we started off for the 
place of meeting, some thirty miles distant. 

—< cantered through green bowery lanes, perfumed with the 

jossoms of the jasmines, and with the clusters of the scar- 
let geranium and the flowering laurel. On we dashed through little 
brawling rivers, and walked our borses ap deep rocky gores, where bun- 
dreds of monkeys leaped from ledge to ledge, mowing and chattering at 
us as we passed, and uttering shril ee fete to 
us whole showers of stones and branches, until at leagth we reached the 
wide rolling prairie. Then on we sped again, with the fresh morning 
breeze blowing through our bair, and exhilarating our spirits ; with the 
cloudless sky glowing above our heads, and the wilds spreadi: 
far around us, dotted with herds of bounding antelopes, and here an 
there with the dark forms of solitary baffalo or gou, or brace of terror- 
stricken ostriches. 

We had achieved about two-thirds of our journey, when we entered on 
a district checkered with clumps of trees, beneath whose shade the grass 
waved long aod laxuriantly, and was thickly studded with flowers. 
Among them was one new to me, a sort of ier lilly, of immense 
size and snowy whiteness, and I immediately resolved to a the bulb. 

overtake my companions, I hastily dismounted, 

the bridle over my horse’s head, to insure his standing, and 
laying m on the ground, [ began to dig for my prize. While I was 
thus busily scraping away the earth, my eye was attracted by some 
slight agitation of near me, which did not seem exactly the ef- 
of wind : even as I looked, a strange wavy motion became distinctly 
visible ; the next moment, with a sudden spring, an enormous soake rose 
up before me, glariog at me with fiery eyes and hooded crest, its open 





and throwi 


ll sense of my danger upon me, and uttering a wild cry, b 
seemed to ap evte may Seucial Son, 1 aqeang 00 may toot; end rauhed 
madly over the plain. 


g post, = en- 
began to spre rou 
his system, and he rolled and writhed in death-throes that were farhel 
to witnese. { stood by in sorrowful silence, watching life thus ebbing 
— away from my patient and faithful servant, who had so often 

me through darkness, storm, heat, and weariaess, and now dying 
the death I had myself so a I shaddered as I watched 
its borrors, and added our to the gratitude with which I 
faanked Providence for preserving me from such a doom. 

At length it was over ; my good borse had uttered his last moan, and 
his sufferiags were at an bat I felt his death a mouraful episode, 
that dashed the ee nee me holiday, and had it beea in my power, 
I would at oace have retu’ home. But my triends would not hear of 
it, and remembering that there were now but two horses between three, 
and that I could not well priate one to my own use, I agreed to 
proceed, being sure at the mt of meeting of finding a remount. 

Before we again started, my companions resolved to measure the 
snake, and accordingly began stretching him out to his full length. While 
they were thus employed, a low hollow groan became faintly audible. 
The recent occurrence had so shaken our nerves, that we started back in 
alarm, as if we thought another snake bad found another victim ; but 
there was nothing to be seea. The next moment, a second groan floated 
beng this time evidently issued from a thicket of brushwood close at 


Supposing some wounded animal had there sought shelter, we institu- 
ted a wary search, lest our acquaintance should begin with bis teeth or 
claws. Round and round we probed the leaves with our rifles, but with- 
Out success, until one of my com: kneeling down, and looking 
among the roots, uttered acry of triumph, as, lifting the branches, he 
brought to light the large, muscular form ofa Caffre. Nearly insensible, 
if aot dying, the wretch appeared to be, with the blood flowing 
from an assegai-blow in his side, and a broad braise in his bead, appa- 
rently inflicted by a knobkerrie. We at once set to work to bind up his 

ds, and to attempt his resuscitation, and as soon as the sufferer was 
sufficiently revived, began to question him in a mixtare of Dutch and 
Caffre, as to the cause of his preeent plight. 

The wounded man’s dark countenance grew grim and stern as he re- 
lated how, proceeding with a marauding-party into the colony, he had 
angered his chief, who with his own band had thus him ; and 
that he had crept into the thicket, where we fouod him, to die. A 
glance of deadly hatred shot from his eyes as he added: “If the chiefs 
make good haste, they may yet catch Ketanoo before he reaches the 
Valley of Blue Lillies.” 

The Valley of Blue Lillies! An exclamation of horror rose to our 
Sie eel ny Aare to my heart, for it was that lovely and 
beautiful win where | had built my home, and where, bat a few hours 
since, I had left my wife and little ones in fancied security. It was dis- 
traction to think that danger, perbaps death, was around those dear 
ones, and that I was far away, uoable to defend them from the assaults 
of their fierce and pitiless foe, or, if 1 could do no more, to die with them. 
Without a second’s delay, I t the bridle of the nearest horse, and 

g into his saddle ; bat ere | could start, my friends were round me. 

here was a momentary consultation, when it was resolved that Thorn- 

ton should hasten on the only remaining horse to demand assistance at 

the nearest military post, Staines barry on foot to bring the hunters 

to our aid, while I should ride with all speed to Blue Lillies, to share the 
fate of its dear inhabitants. 

Swift as the wind, I swept over the level prairie ; but ere I bad gone 
many miles, the sun begaa to slip and lose itself behind the westera hiils, 
and night fell, leaving me with the worst part of my journey — 
formed. Still on I went, stumbl over monster ant-hills and into 
miry ponds, as I dasbed on in the dim starlight; then I tore down a 
steep defile, bristling with the spear-like leaves of the clustering aloes, 
and saddened by the spectral euphorbias which waved their mournful 
branches above my head—on rough, devious paths trodden by 
wild animals io the jangle, until I at leagth arrived oc the banks of the 
Kroomkie River. At 
above the tree, and gently flowing river, 
the ford by which I should have io cross. The 
tree, Sowing like a gleam thread between high banks, whose steep 
sides were clothed with thorn-trees aad lofty canes, compelling me to 








pe 
rifle along the bank uatil I should reach a path leading down to the 
terd. 
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great fact will remain, that there will certainly be acompact and united glance at the returns seems to indicate a House of fewer aristocratic oc- 
the same spirit, holding the same | cypants than usual. 


party in Parliament, animated by 
opinions, and acknowledging the discipline of a party having, I hope, aud 
as I think events have proved, some confidence in their leaders, and in 
their numbers perhaps not i i 


lerably e 





that is a great fact for the constitation of this country. It will give 
strength to the tbrone, it will add authority to the Councils of the Crown, 
of whomsoever they may be formed, it will increase the weight and main- 
tain the character of Parliament, and at a moment of danger like the 
resent it will represent in a great degree the united patriotism of the 
British people. [Cheers] : 

If that alone were the result of this appeal to the nation, believe me 
it would be no mean result. To be a Minister of the Crown is a noble 
object of personal ambition, and I don’t think that any man ought to 
be depreciated or decried who has that ambition. (Cheers.] But after 
all there are greater things than, I will not say gratification of personal 
pride, but than even the maintenance of a _ policy—viz., the se- 
curity of oar country and the honour of our Parliament. I know 
nothing which tends more to these great objects than that political par- 
ties should be established upon distinct principles ; that they should sub- 
ordinate their private differences toa great public end ; and that they 
should enter into a generous rivalry for the conduct of affairs in that 
spirit which prompted our forefathers, and which, I believe, led to the 
establishment of our freedom and the greatness of our empire. (Cheers. } 
I think I see the spirit of those addresses from all sections which | 
have scanned in the public prints, that those who are returned to the 
present Parliament on both sides are much actuated and influenced by 
these feelings. I think that men will enter Parliament with a deeper 
and much more serious sense of public duty than did that somewhat 
haphazard assembly which last met at Westminster. [A laugh.] Whe- 
ther you are to maintain or to change your institutions ; bow you are 
to change them ; whether if you reform the spirit of your reform should 
be Conservative or revolutionary ; whether if ycu have in the manage- 
ment of your foreign affairs a great part to fulfil it should be one rather 
of temperate medium than of eager aggression,—these, I think, are -. 
tions on which men have deeply pondered and are prepared seriously to 
act. Whatever may be the fate of Government, I look then for this Par- 
liament to be an assembly which will obtain the confidence of their 
country. I think it will be formed of men'anxious to do their duty to 
England ; aud I do most earnestly pray that, whatever may be the con- 
sequence of their decisions upon the fate of Ministers, all they do may 
be for the honour of their land, for the advantage of their Sovereign, 
and for the benefit of the world. (Loud and continued cheering.) 








NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
HE THIRTY FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY, 
consisting of upwards of EIGHT HUNDREO ORIGINAL WORKS, k 4 living, ar 
lists, never before exhibited by Academy, is NOW OPEN daily, from 9 A.M., to 10 P.M, 
at the Galleries in Tenth Street, near Broadway. 
Admission 2 cents. Seasun Tickets 50 cents. 
T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Cor. Secretary, N. A. 





ON EXHIBITION 
“THE MOTHERS,’ 


BY B. VERBORCKHOVEN, 
COMPANION PICTURE TO LANDSEER’S “ TWINS,” 
At GOUPIL’/S GALLERY OF ART, No. 366 Broadway, 
Admission Free. M. KNOEDLER. 
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that the subseriber is now selling the best 
Brushes, Pastels, Drawing P. 
Frames at low prices, 


LS are respectfully informed 
giieh Canvas, O11 and Water Colours, 
apers, &c., at lower prices than any other house in the city. 


W. SCHAUS, Artists’ Colourman, 629 Breadway. 








May 13th, after a short but painful illness, Mary Axw, the 


Diep—On Friday, 
W. Cameron, in the 3lst year of her age. 


beloved wife of R. 
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England ; the Elections ; Armament ; Policy ; India. 

The week that elapsed between the 30th ult. and the 7th inst. was not 
productive of such tumultuous excitement as the one that preceded it, 
a period which may well hereafter be designated in Eogland as the 
panic-week of 1859.—More than three-fourths of the elections had passed 
off, without any riotous demonstration, save in one instance. At Limer- 
ick, we are sorry to say, an outbreak of popular violence took place, so 
serious that a military force was called in by the authorities to suppress it. 
The mob was fired upon ; and two persons are reported killed, and four 
wounded. But such scenes are not of frequent occurrence ; and it may 
be suggested that they find their explanation, though not their excuse, in 
the double exacerbation of religious and political feeling —As for the result 
of the ministerial appeal to the hustings, the latest Telegraphic report 
estimates it asa gain of twenty-five votes in favour of the Derby Cabinet ; 
but it is obviously too soon to venture a decided opinion on this point. 
In addition to the leading men returned to Parliament, whose names 
we noted in our last issue, we find that the following have come safely 
through the ordeal: Mr. Bright, for Birmingham; Mr. Kinglake, the 
author of “ Eothen,” for Bridgewater ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for Buckinghamshire ; Mr. F. Peel, the red-tape son of Sir Robert, who 
was excluded from the last House, for Bury ; Mr. Lowe, for Calne; Sir 
James Grabam, for Carlisle ; Mr. Edward Ellice, for Coventry; Sir H. 
Leeke, the new naval Lord cf the Admiralty, for Dover; Sir J. Paking- 
ton, for Droitwich ; the veteran Radical Reformer, Mr. Tom Duncombe, 
for Finsbury ; Mr. Alderman Salomons, a Hebrew, for Greenwich ; Sir 
E. B. Lytton, for Hertfordsbire ; G 1 Peel, for Huntingdon ; four 
representatives of the great commercial family of the Barings, namely, 
Mr. T. Baring, for Huntingdon, Mr. H. Baring, for Marlborough, Mr. T. 
G. Baring, for Penryn, and Mr. A. Baring, for Thetford ; Lord 
Stanley, for King’s Lynn; Mr. EB. Baines, for Leeds; Mr. T. 
Bazley, for Manchester; Lord Bury, for Norwich ; Mr. Thomson 
Hankey, for Peterborough ; Mr. Monckton Milnes, for Ponte- 
fract; Mr. W. 8. Lindsay, for Sunderland; Sir R. Peel, for Tam- 
worth ; Mr. Labouchere, for Taunton ; Messrs. Moncreiff and Black, for 
Edinburgh ; Mr. W. Buchanan and Mr. Dalglish, for Glasgow ; and Mr. 
Cram-Ewing, for Paisley. On the other hand, Mr. Layard has been de- 
feated at York, which we greatly regret ; and Mr. George Hudson, erst 
the Railway King, at Sunderland, whereat we rejoice, seeing that his- 
presence among the C ’ was a disg to them.” Mr. Bernal Os- 








borne also, the great fun-maker and hard-hitter, has been ousted at 
Dover, having for his companion in discomfiture Sir W. Russell, an offi- 
cer of the Guards who won his Victoria Cross in the Crimea, and has 
been voluntarily campaigning in the East Indies. We have ouly to say 
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|. Perhaps the one single fact of most interest to our countrymen, among 


ding 300, And whether | the many items reported by late arrivals, is the Royal Proclamation, 
these gentlemen sit behind the Minister or before him, depend upon it through the London Gazette of Saturday, April 30, of a Bounty offered to | 


seamen entering her Majesty’s Navy. For able seamen between the ages 
of 20 and 45 years, volunteering before the 15th of June, ten pounds 
per head is the gratuity offered ; five pounds for ordinary seamen ; and 
two pounds for landsmen. The effects of this simple coup d'écat were im- 
mediately manifested. Sailors in crowds were coming forward, at the 
latest date, to man the ships recently commissioned and those ordered to 
be got ready ; and if inconvenience to the mercantile marine, whence 
these levies are drawn, be apprehended in consequence, it must be borne 
io mind that the shipping interest has for some time past been unusually 
depressed, and is well able therefore to spare a portion of its strength. 
Under the peculiar aspect of Continental affairs, the country will be bet- 
ter satisfied at this increase of our proper arm of defence, than if the ru- 
mour prove true that all the Militia Kegiments are to be called out, and 
new Battalions to be added to the Line. 

But, after all, it may be asked, what is the position of Great Britain 

in regerd to the war now commenced? So far as the popular will is 
concerned, never was any question more plainly answered. The British 
people do not desire to interpose in any way, save as mediators; and 
no British Administration would venture to set at defiance the po- 
pular will, whatever its secret sympathies. Now on this latter 
point, we confess we are not altogether without anxiety. We 
copy above a large portion of a very able and eloquent ha- 
rangue made by Mr. Disraeli to his constituents on the 2nd inst. 
It will be seen that he is as emphatic as man or Minister can be in upset- 
ting the theory of the Times, touching the terrible Russo-French conszi- 
racy against us, which that paper has subsequently reiterated, in consider- 
ably milder form. But he is less distinct in proclaiming the determination 
of the Cabinet not to suffer itself to be drawn into the great game of war. 
He uses one pbrase somewhat mystical, and another certainly not io 
good taste. “ Whether,” he says, “ our armies are on the German fron- 
tier, or our fleets in the Adriatic.” Had these words been uttered in 
Parliament, the orator would undoubtedly have been called to 
account for them; for they savour more of offensive and active 
participation, than of that line of strict, even of armed, neutra- 
lity to which Great Britain should alone be bound. 
not possible that, having in by-gone years carried a tenderness 
towards the master of the French nation to the verge of absurdity, 
any of our statesmen are now going to play similar pranks in 
regard to the House of Hapsburg—nay, not similar, but worse. It 
was bad enough to see Court and People and Press rendering homage 
where respectful recognition alone was fitting ; but to have a war with 
France thrust upon us, lest Austria should lose possession of her Italian 
realm, would seem to be an intolerable evil. One of the most vigorous 
and influential of the London papers, we mean the Daily News, probes 
this possible leaning with a skilful hand, in an article devoted to King 
Leopold of Belgiam, whom it accuses of being the great worker of the 
wires of political intrigue that threaten to convert this direct conflict 
between France and Austria into a grand European war of dynasties and 
opinions, The subject is one of exceeding delicacy, as is readily percep- 
tible, not only because we grope in the dark as to much that is said or 
done, but also because devoted loyalty shrinks from the task 
of viewing in two different aspects the enlarged duties {of the 
Queen-mother of countless peoples, and the individual interests of a 
single German house. With truth does our metropolitan contemporary 
remark that “in clubs and coterics, at dioncr-tabtes and ia private com- 
panies, many things are known and talked about, which in Parliament 
and the press are neither seen nor beard.” And this is one of them— 
this possibility that the shield of England may be unwisely interposed, 
and at an unwarrantable risk, for purposes with which the British na- 
tion has no concern. Not bating one jot of all that we have said for 
years past, of the suspicion that ought to attach to the self-constituted 
“avenger of Waterloo,” we must own that in our mind’s eye we see 
more danger at this moment, of a foolish anti-French Coburg coalition, 
than of an anti-British Franco-Russ alliance. In Heaven’s name 
if Germany chooses to march to the rescue of Austria, let her do so ; but 
let us hold aloof. If Russia interferes; let her. There is no claim on 
us, either of duty or honour; and general exhaustion is much more 
likely to ensue, on the Continent, from a general melée, than a universal- 
ity of dominion achieved by any power whatever.—The second phrase 
that sounds singular, falling from Mr. Disraeli’s lips, requires only to be 
pointed out, “Great French Revolutions,” said he, “do not happen 
very frequently. Little French Revolutions may.’’ The allusion is in- 
discreet, to say the least of it, unless the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
made up his mind that the alarums of the Times have been sounded with 
reason. 

Though the accounts to the 7th inst, speak of a gradual restoration of 
confidence on monetary circles, Consols at that date are quoted at only 
90}. But there is one comfort—the dead of the Stock Exchange are 
soon buried and forgotten. When they die financially, we do not hear 
of a thousand hands thrown out of employ, and the consequent misery 
entailed upon those who labour for their bread. 

The dullness of the late East Indian mails has been agreeably varied. 
The “ very latest ” informs us that on the 2od of April the Rajah Maun 
Singh, one of the leading spirits among the rebels, surrendered to Col- 
onel Meade ; and that on the 8th of the same month, a combined move- 
ment was made by the columns respectively of Colonels Meade, De Sallis, 
and Rich, which resulted most successfully. Tantia Topee, second in 
importance only to the infamous Nana Sahib, was captured, and five 
hundred of his troops were killed. For the details, if they be worth 
quoting, we must bide another opportunity. 

Since the above was in type, news from Liverpool to the 11th inst. 
by the City of Baltimore, has been telegraphed from Cape Race, thanks to 
the active enterprise of the U.S. Associated Press. Consols had gone up 
to 919, and Cotton had advanced considerably. Coupling this fact with 
the continued lethargy of the hostile forces in Piedmont, one is almost 
tempted to surmise that diplomacy has been again actively at work, 
and was in a fair way to supersede the terrific arbitrament of war. 

The War in Piedmont. 

Contrary to general expectation—in fact to the great disappointment 
of many among us, who would gladly have their morning’s coffee sea- 
soned with a graphic description of a tremendous battle—the opening of 
the campaiga is dull to the last degree. All the preparations on both 
sides have been daily set forth by our indefatigable matutinal brethren. 
They have correspondents on the banks of the “ wandering Po,” on the 
summit of Mount Cenis, at Turin, at Genoa, at Alexandria. But the 
occupation of these gentlemen, so far, is scant. They don’t give 
the signal for the onset, and must bide patiently the course of 
events, At present, taking into account the Liverpool news of 
the 11th inst. above-mentioned, we, who do not propose to con- 
vert the Ali into a war register, have not much to chronicle. 
It is undeniable that the Austrians are ia large force on the Piedmon- 








urther, and without going into a systematic comparison, that a casual 





tese soil ; but it is equally clear that the overflowings (common at this 


We hope it is| 





season) of the many rivers and streamlets that intercept their advance, 
| or the threatened risings of the Italians in their rear, or distraction in 
their councils, or new dabblings with diplomatic pens and ink—some 
hidden cause has arrested their promised movements. There has been 
indeed an “ affair” near Fraseinetto, in which a score or so of wounded 
are (curiously enough) reported on either side ; but the only sacrifice of 
life that has come under our notice so far is the death of a French 
General, by apoplexy, at Susa, and the loss of twenty-three unhappy 
Austrian soldiers by a railroad collision and explosion of ammunition- 
| waggons on their own territory near Verona. 
| Nevertheless, we say, the formalities that precede active operations 
| have not been neglected. There have been manifestoes and declarations 
| and speeches of various kinds, delivered by or for each of the three bel- 
ligerent potentates—though we must excuse ourselves for not publishing 
| them, by the simple statement that they are long, stale as to matter, in- 
| lated as usual, and staffed with many absurd assumptions and direct 
| falsehoods. Our readers probably have met them elsewhere—if not, they 
have not lost much. Then we find the appointment of international 
| lookers on reported in the common matter-of-fact style, thus: Mr. H, 
| St. John Mildmay is to accompany the head-quarters of the Austrian 
| army as British Commissioner, and Col. Cameron will accompany the 
Sardinian army in a similar capacity. We find also that Napoleon III. 
has really left Paris for Genoa, carrying with him his cousin, the Prince 
of dubious Crimean fame, who having figured in print as about to 
head the Imperial Guard, is now made (in print also) to head 
| an expedition to the Adriatic coast. In the meantime, Parma is re- 
| revolutionized, the Grand Duchess having resumed, under Austrian safe- 
| conduct, her petty throne and doubtful authority. Austrian troops, too, 
six thousand of them, occupy Ancona, performing there the same duty of 
| guarding the Papal dominions which is exercised at Rome by their 
French foes. There isa balance also of good and evil in another re- 
spect; if it be bad weather only that has delayed the Austrian army 
from marching towards Turin or Genoa, a march of the French battalions 
across the Alps has been in like manner impeded by snow. 

Therefore, on the whole, and to limit ourselves according to our space, 
we must reiterate that as our sympathies are with neither France nor 
Austria—only with the poor Italians, whose new troubles will but be- 
gin when victory perches on either banner—so are we unable to form 
any opinion on future probabilities. And so, any far-distant reader, who 

disappointed at not having a new grand battle narrated for his benefit 
to-day, is advised to turn to a private soldier’s narrative of a well-known 
scene often heretofore described, which we priat for the benefit of those 
individuals among us candid enough to avow that they “ believe in 
war,”’ just as though it were a practical science or a panacea. 

We have a long and constantly increasing account to settle with one 
of the cleverest of our daily neighbours, whose comments upon the 
origin of the present disturbed state of Europe could not be more 
thoroughly Gallican, if they were dated from the French Legation at 
Washington and were only translated at New York. But after all, what 
good would ensue? What is it to us, ifan American journalist discerns 
a “ Plot against Napoleon III.” in the diplomatic movements of the 
day, and thus heads in large type his budget, on a steamer’s ar- 
rival? What if he ridicule the surmised anti-Anglican alliance 
between France and Rassia, when he would quiz John Bull, 
but views it as virtually possible when he quotes the Con- 
stitutionnel on the tendency of affairs in the East? What if 
he chooses to declare that England has been “shaking the world 
for twenty years with professions of her sympathies with Italy’’—they 
being about one tenth part as loud as the professions of the United 
States on behalf of Hungary and Kossuth? What if he assert that Eng- 
land cannot go to war without the permission of this country? What if 
he see fit to speak of the present Emperor of the French as “ magnani- 
mous,” and hail the despotism of the knout of Siberia as the “ benignant 
rale of the Czar’ ?—What of all this? Our neighbour does not write to 
please us. The world is wide enough. Of course there are American 
readers who applaud these views ; and failing them there is the solid 
satisfaction of seeing them reproduced in a foreign tongue. We only 
wish we could obtain the services of an able writer in the American 
press, to do for our poor dear old country one half of what is done for 
French interests and the “ great sovereign” of France, in the columns 
of our zealous friend. 

Bat we will not quarrel. On the contrary, in the spirit of the philos- 
ophic man who sald he liked a “ good hater,” do we commend and ap- 
prove this thorough-going service of love. It is useful to learn some- 
thing new ; to have one’s eye opened ; to see the extreme ground taken 
by those with whom we chance to differ. And eo we refraia from cross- 
ing the Ticino of controversy, and leave our contemporary unnamed. 





Colonial Changes. 

The Government, we are informed by the London papers, is about to 
create another Colony of Great Britain. The District of Moreton Bay 
in Australia, formerly known as Cook’s Land, is to be made a separate 
dependency of the Crown, is to have a Governor of its own, and is to 
take the name of Queensland. It is stated that this change has been 
urged by the settlers at Moreton Bay for several years, and has only 
been delayed to permit of certain local matters being satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. This is now done. The alteration, it is believed, will do mach to 
increase the prosperity of the new Colony of Queensland. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton, whose management of the affairs of the Colonial 
office has been characterised by rare taet and industry—not to speak of 
higher qualities—has properly chosen to fill the office of Governor of the 
new dependency a gentleman well versed in public affairs. This is Sir 
G. F. Bowen, for some time Chief Secretary to the Commissioner of the 
Tonian Islands.—In the appointment of the new Governor of St. Chris- 
tophers, recorded elsewhere, we note another instance of this desire to 
promote public servants of tried ability to responsible and honourable 
offices. : 

To consider affairs nearer to us, we find that there have been some ru- 
mours of change in the Canadian Ministry. Nothing definite has tran- 
spired, however, and it is now believed that for the present at least no 
re-organisation of the government will take place. 

In Nova Scotia, the result of the General Election places the defeat 
of the Government beyond a doubt, though we are not yet in possession 
of the exact strength, in the new Heuse, of the two parties into which 
politicians ia this Colony are divided. 

The capital of British Colambia is to be called New Westminster. 

Arrival of a Scottish Yacht.—The N. Y. Yacht Club. 

On Sunday evening last, unannounced and unexpected, the schvoner- 
yacht St. Ursula, of the Royal Northera Yacht Squadron, arrived in this 
port from the Clyde, and let go her anchor off the Battery. She had 
made what is commonly termed the Southern passage, having sighted 
the Azores, and having been only thirty days at sea.—The owner, Mr. 
Hugh Tennent, of Glasgow, was on board, accompanied by three young 
ladies, his nieces, and by three Scottish gentlemen, Messrs. Basil, Ronald, 
and James Honeyman. The genuine devotion of the British Islanders 
to marine sports is fairly exemplified in this spirited undertaking. After 





such voyages, however, as Mr. Tennent has made in the Baltic and 
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Mediterraneun Seas, this crossing the Atlantic was but a suitable and 
crowning exploit. As it bas commenced well, we wish it a safe and en- 
joyable completion. 

The St. Ursula is a equare-topsail achooner, of 192 tons’ yacht-measare- 
ment, and of fine model, being fast and an excellent sea-boa‘; though, 
on her coming into port, she did not wear that trim and graceful ap- 

which one commonly associates with vessels of tuis class. Her 
spars were reduced for this particular voyage, and her bulwarks were 
heightened—two changes that tend materially to counteract the rakish 
look peculiar to yachts. She is now undergoing the process of refitting ; 
bat will, we hope, be all a-tanto by the 2nd of June, the day appointed 
for the New-York Yucht Club Regatta.—At the meeting of the Club on 
Thursday, Mr. Tennent was elected an Honorary Member ; and a Com- 
mittee was named for getting up a Dinner at the Club-House, at Hobo- 
ken, to be given to him and his friends. 

In this our own loca! Club, we are glad to say that the official vacancies 
are at length satisfactorily filled, for the inability of Mr. Grinnell to ac- 
cept the Flag offered him, and the lamented death of Mr. Bloodgood, had 
left the Club somewhat disorganized at the most important time of year. 
All was, however, set right on Tharsday, when Edwin A. Stevens, Esq., 
owner of the Maria, was elected Commodore ; Ambrose C. Kingsland, 
Esq., owner of the Favorita, Vice-Commodore ; and Mr, Hamilton Morton, 
Seeretary—all by unanimous votes.—A considerable addition was at 
the same time made to the list of Members, and the season opens auspi- 
ciously. Next Thursday week we have already indicated as the annual 
Regatta-day ; aud we have long since recorded the new arrangements 
under which the allowance of time reverts to tonnage-measurement, so 
that there may be in all classes an unlimited spread of fore-and-aft can- 
vas. It would be needless to pitulate all this at present. The old 
eourse, from Hoboken, round the Buoy of the S. W. Spit and back, will 
be sailed over, some slight variation in placing the intermediate flag- 
boats being adopted. 

Another proof of the aquatic tastes of our countrymen is afforded by 
the recent arrival, at Bermuda, of the English cutter-yacht Aquila, of the 
Royal Western Yacht Club, belonging to Robert F. Shaw Stewart, Esq. 
She has been cruising among the West India Islands, being last from St. 
Thomas and Trinidad. We sball be glad to welcome her here.—Some 
expectation is entertained that Lord Dufferin’s schooner, the Foam (not 
“ Lord Dufferm’s cutter,” as stated by a daily contemporary), may make 
her appearance in these waters ere long. The expectation is not well 
grounded. 








Serious Accident to Dr. John 8. Bartlett. 

Many a reader of these col , and especially those who have known the 
Albion for along period of years, will be concerned to hear that a somewhat 
grave accident has befallen our worthy predecessor who established this journal 
nearly thirty-seven years ago. On Friday of last week, Dr. Bartlett, whilst 
walking in Pearl Street, was suddenly struck to the ground by the fall of a tele- 
graph pole. By stupidity or carelessness—accident it is commonly called— 
two or three workmen employed in raising one of these necessary nuisances 
managed to let it slip through their fingers, and the conseqnences were visited 
upon the casual passer-by. The Doctor was picked-up insensible and carried to 
his residence in Brooklyn, having sustained a slight concussion of the brain, ac- 
companied by some bodily injury. He attributes the saving his life to the fact 
that he happened to have a large comforter in his hat, the force of the blows 
being thereby mollified. 

After several days’ suffering, not without apprehension of danger, Dr. Bartlett 
sterd d to be slowly recovering. His old friends in the Colo- 
at once sympathise and be glad. 


——— 
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The solitary event of operatic management in these days seems to be an ex- 
aggerated performance of ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” with every one in the cast. Mr. 
Strakosch, especially, is remarkable for his passion in this regard. In all parts 
of the country he has left behind him souvenirs of the immortal, not always 
pleasant ones, but strong and lasting. Once or twice he has found it politic to 
apologise for their extreme goodness, and there is an account between the 
Manager and the Bostonians in this very matter which will probably be settled 
one of these days. So far as New-York is concerned, we must confess that Mr. 
Strakosch has fulfilled all his promises this time. The distribution was good ; 


all the artists were trotted out in true circus fashion ; the orchestra was bad 


and the chorus vociferous. These, aggregated, constitute a triumph such as we 
have been accustomed to in New-York. We have only to add by way of final 


commendation, that the weather outside was execrable. 


Piccolomini was the Zerlina, and sang and acted excellently. The music is 
never too difficult, although in some instances it requires a finer quality of voice 
than Piccolomini possesses. To the full extent of her powers she did well, and 
eertainly acted with more girlish spontaneity and arch naturalness than we have 
ever witnessed in any other artist. Parodi was the Donna Anna—a dramatic 
part with an immense number of musical shrieks in it. The shrieks were given 
with decided effect, but other and perhaps less important parts of the music 
were not so artistically rendered. It is we trust fancy, but it seemed to us that 
Parodi has frequently been more happy in her performances. Mile. Strakotch 


as Elvira was not more than 


Of the other sex, the most worthy of notice was Signor Gassier—the Don— 
and with look and bearing of the right sort for the Don. The performance, al- 
though a little cold, was creditable. Signor Junca as Leporello was more than 
a little cold. A greater frigid mistake we have never witnessed. The music 
was the only redeeming point ; this was given with ability. Brignoli,as Ot/avio, 
sang “Il mio Tesoro” well, and acted awkwardly whenever there was the 
slightest opportunity of doing so. The triumph of the evening, we are disposed 
to think, was achieved by Signor Amodio—who, as Masetto, was immense. It 
is not, we think, of the slightest importance that he did not know a note of the 
music. Had he possessed this knowledge, it might have affected the redundancy 
of his spirits, so wonderfully manifested on Weinesday, and so preferable to 


any amusement Masetfo has ever been accustomed to afford us by merely sing 


ing. There is a little dance in the first act, a playful, sprightly, spontaneous 
sort of thing, which suits Amodio to a turn. Few people would give the Signor | 7" 
credit for the aerial lightness and floating grace he exhibited in this dance. It 


was encored, as it deserved to be. 


With the exception of“ Don Giovanni,” we have had nothing worth speaking 
about. Messrs. Mason and Thomas’ last matinee wasa somewhat dreary affair, 
curious only for the introduction of one of Beethoven's crazy quartettes—that 
isto say a quartette written at the fag end of his third period, when deafness 
and worldly troubles had partially destroyed the grandeur of his mind, and cer- 
tainly dimmed its clearness. Nosincere admirer of the great composer would 
desire to hear the works of this period of his career more than once. Messrs. 
Mason and Thomas who are fond of curiosities (on this occasion they gave Mo- 
zart’s Ist Quartette—as a pendant to Beethoven's last) played the work 


drearily. 
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in this country his equal. 


oOrama. 
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It was very keenly and truly said by Vauvenargues, whose phrases used to 
form like golden dew upon the point of his pen and drop full orbs of shining 
trath, that “ nothing is so sure a sign of mediocrity as constant moderation in 


praise.” It the converse of this proposition were true (as happily it is not) 


we should be obliged to recognise a vast namber of “ inglorious Miltons” in 
thé authors of the New York theatrical play-bills. They are never moderate in 
praise ; but find a fresh supply of superlatives for every new piece that makes 
its appearance at any of our metropolitan theatres. My own private belief is 





blo’s Saloon on Thursday, Mr. Mills gave a good Concert—his first in 
this country. Of all the pianists who have descended upon us, Mr. Mills is ax 
suredly one of the most remarkable. There is no performer of the Liszt school 


that they must be either all Persians or Irishmen. During the past week the 
powers of these gifted creatures, whatever be their origin, have been chiefly de- 
voted to an exp of the ishing liencies and entrancing interest 
of an English play just produced at Mr. Wallack’s Theatre, entitled “ Ex- 
tremes, or Men of the Day.” 


To myself the play, I am sorry to say, had not the merit of positive novelty, 
having been the pidce de résistance of Mr. Falconer’s theatre and the perpetual 
buzz of dramatical people, during I don’t know how many weeks of my stay in 
London last summer. So far as I could then ascertain, the secret of its great 
English suecess was simply that it was successful. It was singularly tedious to 
listen to, even when produced with all possible fatherly fondness by its progeni- 
tor, who undertook also the duty of being his own chaperon. No manager would 
venture upon the play ; and Mr. Falconer himself with a soaring ambition worthy 
of his name, and a dashing gallantry worthy of his nation (he was born I think, 
in Dublin), took the Lyceum for himself, made himself his own responsible 
backer, and fought his play victoriously through a whole London season. “‘ Our 
American Cousin” had a prototype in “‘ Extremes.” 

Not however in point of style, for the text of “ Extremes” is more than or- 
dinarily clever, and glitters here and there with points too keen, perhaps, to be 
universally appreciated. But neither in the plot of the comedy, nor in the situ 
ations which illustrate its progress, is there anything striking or significant 
enough to warrant the author’s assumption, that it is a “ representative” play 
of the present time. The story is a very old story, reversed. Instead of work- 
ing forwards in the dark from a love-making to a will, the characters of “ Ex- 
tremes” work backward in broad day, from a will to a lovemaking. The hero 
and heroine, I suppose, represent the “ Extremes,” and obey the proverb by 
eventually meeting. Excepting upon this hypothesis, the title of the play 
would be a mere handle, lacking any vital connexion with the substance of the 
story. As it is,the extreme-ness of Miss Lucy Vavasour and Mr. Frank Haw- 
thorne consists mainly in this, that Miss Lucy is an extremely prepos- 
terous young lady,and Mr. Frank an extremely prosy young gentleman. 
I dare say there are young ladies in the world who are capable of trying to 
excite disgust with themselves in the minds of the young gentlemen whom they 
secretly adore, for the express purpose not only of escaping marriage with the 
said young gentlemen, but also of swindling them out of a handsome property, 
and all this because of some antiquated anxiety on the score of tombstones and 
parish registers. I concede this to the intending dramatist, because with young 
ladies few things are impossible, and their ways are notoriously past finding out. 
Bat I protest against the notion that such damsels should be regarded as types, 
either of English or American Society in the present day. This sort cf combi- 
nation of Jeanne de Montfort with Lydia Languish and a low attorney is sim- 
ply absurd. 

The arrangement of the comedy in point of climaxes follows the general 
system on which it was composed. The most effective situation of the whole 
play is the opening scene of the will, which is a not ssful reproducti 
ot Sir Walter Scott’s admirable pictare of the disappointed legatees ; and the 
spectator must be radiant with Arcadian innocence, who does not in that hour 
divine the whole succeeding current of events. This serious dramatic fault 
might of course be palliated by a skilful development of characterization, 
and an effective play dialogue ; and the familiarity of the London audiences, 








cellent stead on these points, on the other side of the water. But all this has 
“ suffered a sea-change” in coming to New York ; and into something which is 
anbappily neither new nor strange. For afr. Falconer is not a Hogarth but a 
caricaturist, and the strength of his hits therefore lies in their localization. 
They are like the mountain wines of Italy which are nectar in the Abruzzi, but 
become flat vinegar in New York. 

All that could be done for them, however, has perhaps been done at Mr. Wal- 
lack’s. Mr. Lester has sacrificed himself to a character equally priggish and 
pedagogic, and Iam bound to say appears to less tage in the ch 
of a “Coming Man,” and lofty Drummond light of social and religious pro- 
gress, than in that of a Knight of the Round Table, or an officer of the Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique. The chivalric becomes Mr. Lester at least quite as well as the 
clerical, and I have little doubt that he thinks so himself.—Mrs. Hoey makes 
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with the types which Mr. Falconer essays to deal with, stood the comedy in ex: | J 








under the assurance that there is no reality io this latest and most mark- 
ed “ British Outrage” on the American people. Yours, &e. 
A BLUENosE. 


New York, May 18, 1859, 

The London Times also falts into the error here corrected. In its list 
of newly elected Members of Parliament, it records the name of Sir Brea- 
ton H.—The hint of our correspondent to the N. Y. Times refers to the 
following passage in a late editorial of that journal, “ The Ju lige de- 
served the complim*nt, no doubt, for be bas done as much as any of her 
Majesty's subjects to bring the name of Yankee into contempt, and to 
create a popular prejadice against republicans.’’— El. Alb. 


—— 


HFatts and Fancies. 


We regret to hear that our worthy Consul, Mr. Archibald, is indisposed 
from over-work. He has, however, obtained a fortnight’s leave of ab- 
sence from his arduous post, and bas gone to Saratoga to recruit.— — 
The Prince of Wales has embarked at Civita Vecchia on board a British 
man-of-war for Gibraltar.-————The Gymnasium Club, established ia 
Thirteenth Street, for the purpose of encouragiug bodily exercis», gave 
a Dioner oa Wednesday last, the first of its intended annual entertain- 
ments, It was very well attended. This Club, being under the control 
of gentlemen of high character and under stringent regulations, is at 
once an agreeable and useful institution. — Among the Cricket 
Matches set down for the season are the following : July 4, at Hoboken, 
22 Americans vs. 11 Englishmen ; July 6, at Montreal, St. George’s 
Clab vs. Montreal Cricket Club; July 20, at Hoboken, St. George’s Clab 
vs. Philadelphia Club, (return match); Aug. 10, at Saratoga. St. George's 
Club vs. all Canada.————Sir George Simpson, of the Hudson Bay 
Company, and the Earl of Southesk, are en route for Hudson Bay.— 
A Telegram from Washington in the Herald says: The demand of the 
British Minieter for the surrender of Marshal Tyler will not be acceded 
to, as the case is not believed to come within the article of the Ashbar- 
ton Treaty, and the government have no idea of giving him up to the 
Canadian authorities to be tried over again. The Arago brings 
an account of the first day’s running at the Chester Meeting. Mr. 
Ten Broeck has had a —m « with bis English filly, Belle———— 
The t Albert Bridge over the Tamar into Cornwall was opened b 
the Prince Consort on the 22ud inst. Mr. Russell of Times 
on his way home from India to England. He is said to decline going to 
Lombardy, preferring the banks of the Thames to the banks of the Tici- 
no.————In the last week of March there were 855,753 paupers in re- 
ceipt of relief in England and Wales, against 952,201 in 1858. This is 
equivalent to a decrease of 96,448 or 10.13 percent. The metropolis has 
had 53 consecutive weeks of diminished rism. —There was 3 
great fire in Bristol on the 30th ult., destroying about £100,000 worth of 
property———-—The Pomona, an emigrant vessel bond from Liverpool 
to New York on the 27th ult., has been wrecked on the coast of Ireland 
and 386 lives lost.————There is to be a congress of musical composers 
and artists in Leipsic, from the Ist to the 4th of June, which will com- 
prehend four musical performances. At the second of these Dr. Liszt's 
“Gran Mass” wiil be produced; at the third, the Mass of Sebastian 
Bach._———Captain Dundas the newly appointed Governor of Prince 
Edward Island, was to leave England, with his bride, on the Ist of this 
month. Sir Dominick Daly, the present Governor, leaves Charlottetown 
on the 27th for Halifax, there to meet Captain Dandas, and then sail 
himself for England in the steamer of the 2d of June. —The St 

— correspondent of the Democrat notices the arrival at that place of 
100 Pike’s Peakers, who give deplorable accounts of mining prospects 
and suffering on the Plains. It is estimated that there are 20,000 men 
now on their way, all or most of whom, destitute of money and the neces- 
saries of life, are perfectly reckless. —The old channel to the har- 
bour of Greytown is reopening, and the new one is filling up. The original 
entrance bas now 12 feet of water, and is increasing in depth. 
The Patent-office has extended Goodyear’s patent for a further term of 
the ions had improved ind Geans tous caligration = 

mining prospects 4 te em tion was 
ting in that direction. AN. ¥. paper adh hens be the Wanderer ? 
It will be recollected that this extraordinary yacht was reported not 
long since as woe disabled off the coast at sea, having encoun- 
tered a storm, which split her sails and caused her to leak, &c., and that 
a steamer had been sent ou! to ber relief, since which she has not been 
heard of. In what way was she relieved The Italian residents in 






































Miss Lucy Vavasour a good deal more endurable than the author intended 
her to be, suppresses the swindling and el We | traite of that 
young person’s character, and confers upon her the inestimable advantage 
denied to her on the London stage—of a presentable ¢oilette.—Mr. Brougham 
Hibernicizes the excitable rife of the Comedy after a very taking fashion, and 
since he must have been an h , an impossibility, a sin against Nature 
and Society, in any circumstances, such being the despotic will of Mr. Falconer, 
he deserves our thanks for making himself at least an amusing monster. 

Of the rest of the cast I have nothing to say, and therefore say it; save that 
Mrs. Vernon, as she always does, offered a relief of genuine well-trained acting 
upon a back-ground of dull conventionalism—and that Mr. Young’s conception 
and execution of an authentic ‘‘ Jeemes” were really and equally admirable. 
The part might have been studied upon the drawings of John Leec) in Punch, 
which is bestowing upon it the highest praise I can jast now command, Mr. 
Young has a very close and accurate appreciation of humour in its lower forms, 
an appreciation as rare and valuable, let me add, as it is close and accurate, 
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geration so fatal to all true artistic effect, as in characters of this rank. With 


indications that it may yet be preserved to our stage. 


lier, whom I commend to the attention of my lady readers. 
lh Bd al 
HALLIBURTON AND HALIBURTON, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ ALBION.” 
Sir,—Will you permit me to correct an error into which, in common 


of thie city, you have fallen es to the 
who has lately the honour of Knighthood. 


HAMILTON. 


Sam Slick and other humorous works, but the Hon. Brenton Halliburton, 
the present Chief Justice of the Sapreme Court of Nova Scotia, one of the 
most talented and upright men that ever dignified and adorned the 
Bench of Justice in any country,—deservedly esteemed—I might say, re- 
vered—by all his countrymen for his private virtues, no less than bh 
blic worth. Like several of the most disti 


aitted for the Bar, after ha’ 
Regiment of Light Infantry. 
86 years, having been for near half a centary a Judge, and for 
twenty-six years Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
In the wide range of the Queen's dominions there is not 
man more deserving of even a bi; 
been conferred upon this venerable and 
Brenton Halliburton is, I believe, a native 
from whence he removed with his famil 
The author of the famous letters 


erently spelt—and he claims kindred with the ancient family of Haly- 
bartons, of Scottish border celebrity. He and hie 
natives of Nova Scotia. Though he did not shine asa Judge, 
ents, as a bumorous aod powerful delineator of “ buman pnatur 
this Western Hemisphere, are such as any country might be proud to 
own. 

The Editor of the N. Y. Times, who is a little thin-skinned on the sub- 
ject of natioual peculiarities, will it is to be hoped, rest more comfortably, 
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for nowhere is the temptation to exaggeration so strong and nowhere is exag- 


the exception of the role of a gentleman, no part so rarely receives anything like 
justice on the modern English and American stage, as that of @ servant. The 
painting of low life without degenerating into vulgarity, which is not an essen- 
tial characteristic of “ low life,” has sometimes seemed to me about to pass into 
the category of the lost arts. I am therefore especially happy to signalize any 


Mr. Hackett has succeeded Miss Davenport at the new Metropolitan Theatre, 
under the management of Mr. Conway, where he is giving a round of his fa- 
vourite “ characters.”—1 shall pay my respects to him atan early date, for he is 
too well-established a star to come like a shadow, and so depart. To-night he 
will be what nobody else can now very well pretend to be, “ honest Jack Fal- 
staff.”—The French Company have returned from Philadelphia, and they have 
been reinforced with a “ second first young lover,” the brother of Mlle. Cheva- 


gentleman in question is not the author of the celebrated letters of 


this city it signs of e b ngs, subscriptions, &c. 
pee Fe ah S ofthe Belly fo om account of Its too liberal 
land grant, is confirmed.———There arrived at this port one day this 
week 3,717 nape men, women and children, all of them from Nor- 
thern Europe, and all of them belonging to the labouring classes. 
The voting at Wakefield seems to have been disagreeably close. The 
conservative candidate believing himself elected by a majority of one, 
returned thanks, bat the official declaration of the Poll showed him to be 
in a minority of three, and then op} returned thanks, ———— 
Some of our contemporaries are trying to Indace a to say Tbecheeno 
for Ticino. We might as well to call Paris, Paree, Vienna Wien, 
Brussells Brurelles. Let those who know nothing of foreign tongues 
stick to the vernacular, or a horrible Anglo-Italian pronunciation will 
be the result. ————The corner stone of a new Catholic reformatory 
institution was laid at Roxbury, Massachusetts, last Sunday. 
The Russian frigate General Admiral has made a sat! trial trip 
to test her —Mr. Smith O’Brien, after maintaining decor- 


ous silence on the institutions of this country for a long time, bas broken 
expression of The N. ¥ 
ia, Eaq., to be their President. Baffalo give ac account of 
bat if all parties keep their 
——- - The etait 


ground the Know Nothing movement at Boston, the papers say 
with ce. It isa pity he did not refrain from this use- 
less but nion. . Y. Mercantile 
Library Assoc! , after an exciting contest, have elected R. A. Bach- 
ag 
ma: to be e seems to cauee a lit 
onal negoiation authori ; ove 
having lasted fifteen weeks. 1700 

















accusto 
(says a a correspondent of a Loadon 
Geraan Ccateaccetion oll hold fast to the princi- 
down in the 46th Article of the additional Federal Act of 1820, 
of its foreign possessions, wed lt therefore Ye bah 
ts w eave Aut 
battle with Sardinia alone. A very extensive and 
, and is sup- 
hese interest- 








——Mon ouse, Whitehall, the old residence of the Duke of Buc- 
cleach has levelled to the grou The new building will be a 
spacious and Ss edifice, in the Elizabethan style of architecture, 
with a broad and imposing frontage to the Thames.————The journals 
of the Loire record a rare case of ity in a horse which bas jast 
died aged 45 years. Up to the , the animal worked regularly, 


ot 
rite” dari the last five of its life —— 
waned vesvtness the pire, Re castle of ebura is now in 
course of being drained. Recently the workmen employed in cutting 
the drains discovered an ancient canoe em!<dded about three feet deep 
in the moss forming the bed of the loch. The canoe is of oak, in an ex- 
cellent state of ion. It measures 11 feet in length. 
The race for Chester Cup was won by ington. Mr. Ten 
Broeck’s Prioress came in fourth. Thirty-three horses ran.———— 
A letter attributed to Mr. Greeley, describes a new washing machine, 
a cast iron cylinder, air-tight, into which the clothes are put with water. 
The cylinder is exhausted of air, the clothes swell and the dirt comes to 
hop Mengg! half an hour to 
wash fifty pieces, and another half hour to rinse them, not more, and no 
loss of buttons.” ———-—The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland have 
distributed upwards of 10,000 copies of the circulars annouacin, 
the new arrangements w the finders of ancient remains in gol 
and silver will be entitled to receive from the Exchequer their full in- 
trinsic value on being delivered up. George Manin, a son of that 
yma who so an eee Mong i hg Fayey bs lates 
regret amon, jots, has e rank of volun- 
teers. The statement that another theatre beside Mr. Stuart’s is 
y is incorrect-_——T he 
of the very valuable dia- 
monds which Rachel had received the ee Ae | formerly 
English lady, his first wife. fo tefal fee 
for the adoption of her son into the family circle, either Rachel! herself, 











by post-obit directions, or the Rachel family, have restored these costly 
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brilliants to the present Countess. Galignani states that the Pon- 
tifical Government has just purchased the museum of antiquities and 
sculpture of the Marquis Campana for 5,000,000fr.————Mr. Rarey has 
concluded arrangements with the Horse Guards to teach the British 
cavalry, and be returns for that purpose to London on the Ist of June.—— 
At Ross, Herefordshire, lately, as Mrs. Collins (descendant of John 
Kyrle, Pope’s “* Man of Ross,”’) was endeavouring to entice a stag which 
had escaped from its domain to return to the paddock, the animal furi- 
ously rusbed upon her and struck her so severely that she soon expired. | 
————Mrs. Fanny Kemble Batler, sailed for Europe with one of her) 
daughters oa Wednesday from Boston in the Cunard steamer, 
The Queen bas granted a donation of £100 towards the erection of @ par- | 
sonage-house in the parish of Holy Trinity, Windsor.—-——By the 
death of the Bishop of Bangor, the Hoa. and rig 
ham, Bishop of Norwich, succeeds to a seat in the House of Lords. The | 
new Bishop of Bangor will not bave a seat in the Legislature until the | 
avoidance of a bishopric other than those of Canterbury, York, London, 
Darham, and Winchester. This arrangement is in accordance with the 
rovisions of the Act constituting the see of Manchester. —Will- | 
Heary Adams, Esq., of Boston, in this county, (says the Lincoloshire | 
Times,) the new Attorney-General for the colony of Hong-Kong, has as- | 
cended the social scale to bis present position thus : compositor, reader, | 
reporter, sub-editor, editor and newspaper proprietor, barrister, member | 
of Parliament, colonial attorney-general. Here is an example uoder our 
own eyes of what @ man with moderate abilities and a fair share of In- 
dustry and energy may accomplish in this much-abused aristocratic | 
England of ours. ————The Ex-Queen of the French, Marie Amélie, | 
has just completed her 78th hee The Duke and Duchess d’Aumale | 
gave a déjetiner at Orleans House, Twickenham, to a large family cir- 
cle, in celebration of the event. —The loch which surrounds the 
ancient castle of Closeburo, says the Dumfries Courier, is now being 
drained. The workmen employed in cutting the drains have discovered 
an ancieut canoe embedded about three feet deep In the moss forming 
the bed of the loch. The canoe is of oak, in an excellent state of pre- 
servation, save that on one side a small extent of white wood is decay- 
ed. It measures eleven feet in length, is two feet four inches in width 
within, and twenty inches deep. —The cigar shaped steamer has | 
again been tried. She is to be altered in the bows and lengthened in the | 
middle. 
Ovituary. | 
BARON HUMBOLDT. 
Intelligence of tae death of Baron Humboldt, at Berlin, on the 6th | 
inst., reaches us by the Canada. Freidrich Heinrich Alexander von | 
Humboldt was born in Berlin, Sept. 14, 1769. His father, who was a | 
man of military aud civil distinction in Prussia, died when his son was 
but ten years old, but the latter still enjoyed the advantage of a singn- 
larly careful education. He studied at Frankfort-on the-Oder, at Berlin, 
and at Gittingeo, devoting himself chiefly to the natural sciences, to, the 
Greek language, and to the application of science to the practical arts. 
Ants his early instractors ia the former were Blumenbach, Beckmann, 
and Lichtenberg. His university studies were varied by excursions to| 
the Harz Mountains, and to the vicinity of the Rbioe, which occasioned | 
the firat-fruite of bis literary labours, in a work entitled,“ The Basalt on | 
the Rhine” (1790), | 
In the Spring and Summer of that year, accompanied by one or two | 
friends, he made a tour through Belgium, Holland, England, and France. | 
The acquaintance of Sir Joseph Bauks, and the enthusiasm of one of bis | 
companions, who had made a voyage to the South Sea, awakened the | 
desire for visiting tropical regions, and gave a colouriog to his future | 
life. Returning home, he was sent to Hamburg to acquire a knowled 
of commercial affairs, studied book-keeping at an Institute, Gareuh 
removed to Freiburg, ia Saxony, and became a student in the Mining | 
Academy, where he remained until 1792. In that year, at the age of 23 
years, be was appointed Superiatendeat of Mines in Franconai, an office 
which he held for three years. During this period, he zealously prose- 
cuted bis mineralogical aud botanical studies, and made various experi-| 
ments on the physical and chemical laws of metallurgy. In 1795, he | 
resigued bis office, in order to devote himself to the subjects of scientific 
research which had always beeo present to his mind. 
Having cultivated his faculty of a ag inquiry by. the study of 
chemistry, botany, geology and galvanism, then a new science, his frst | 
care was to condense arrange bis scientific ideas and test them b 
the known before applying them In the countries yet beh. oy H 
next object was to ver a country whose botanical wealth was but 
little known, Meantime he journeyed with Hadler to the north of Italy | 
to study the voleanic theory of rocks, and started for “yy for a simi- | 
lar purpose, with Bach, He was compelled to abandon his plan by the | 
events of the war then raging. He turned his steps to Paris, where he | 
was well received by the savanta, and there be met bis future friend Bon- | 
pland, just appointed oaturalist to Baudin’s expedition. Humboldt ar- | 
ranged to sesomanes him, but the war again baffled his purpose. Next 
he resolved to travel in North Africa, and with Bonpland bad reached | 
Marseilles for embarkation when the war again thwarted his intention. | 
Notwithstanding these disappointments, still ardent to fulfil the mission | 
with which his mind was occupied, he turned with his friend to Spain, | 


where bis merits were madeknown by the Saxon Minister. His i 
was enco and assistance a oar 
v 


uraged 5 

This journey to Madrid pro ed @ hit. After three successive disap- | 
intm:« nts, Humt oldt found bimself in a position far better than any he | 
ad hoped for. The Prime Minister, Urquizo, a man of enlightened sa- | 
gacity, lent a willing ear to the memorial presented by the inted 

traveller, supported the ject, overcame obstacles, and obtained for 
Humboldt ery’ og priv leges for undertaking a voyage to the 
New World and the Phillipive Islands. “ Never,’ says Humboldt, “had | 
so extensive a permission Saree? to any traveller, and never had 
any foreigner been honoured with more cou! on the of the 
Spanish Government.” Humboldt, accompanied by Bonpland, left Mad- 
rid in May, 1799, for Coranna, where the corvette Pizarro lay, ready to 
receive him. The vessel was bound to Havyanna and Mexico, bul her 
Captain received orders to touch at the C 















































-| great enterprise. It was begun in the year 1828. His companions were | the coast, and with a hundred thousand fi 











tinent. He shortly commenced, a series of gigantic publications in ominous whisperings of discontent and conspiracy to the flight of the 
almost every department of science ; and in 1817, after ten years of in- | last broken horde of rebels across the Nepaulese frontier is a space of 
cessant toil, four-fifths had been printed in parts, each of which cost in | less than two years. In that interval the mightiest empire ever con- 
the market more than $500. Since that time the publication has gone quered by man was lost—at least to all appearances—and won again by 
on more slowly, and is still incomplete. Having v'sited Italy in 1818, the indomitable spirit of English soldiers. And let it not be forgotten 
with Gay-Lussac, and afterward travelled in England in 1826, he re- that Delhi was taken, Luckoow relieved, and the neck of the rebellion 
turned, took up his residence at Berlin, and enjoying the personal favour | broken before a single regiment from England had set foot on Indian 
and most intimate society of the sovereign, was made a Councillor of soil. A few thousand men of the Chinese expedition and the Cape es. 
State, and entrusted with more than one diplomatic mission. tablishment were hurriedly despatched to the scene of war, and no other 

Hamboldt’s journey through Russia, Siberia and Tartary was help was given to the handful of men, at a distance of 700 miles from 


fanatics in arms around them, 
Ebrenberg and Rose. The results were, like those of his American jour- | were able not only to hold their ground, but’ to wrest fortified places 


his next | 


bt Rev. Dr. J. T. Pel-| suggestion a regalar system of meterolog'eal observations was established 


ney, extremely valuable to the science of physical geography. At his | 


in Russia by order of the Emperor ; and during the twelve years which | 


elapsed between the publication of his “‘ Asiatic Fragments” (1831,) and | 


his “ Central Asia” (1843,) Humboldt was in constant communication 
with Russia, and was regularly furnished with the results of the system 
of observation which he had instituted. 

In September, 1830, Humboldt was sent to Paris by Frederic William 
IIL, with a diplomatic mission to acknowledge Louis Philippe and the 
new dynasty, He was sent a second time in 1331, and on his retura 
visited Weimar, and spent a few hours with Goethe, whose death oc- 
curred in six months sfterwards. Inu the year 1835 he was called to 
mourn the loss of his brother William, who died on the 8th of April, and 
whose literary executor he became. 

Since 1842, Humboldt bas resided chiefly in Berlin, devoting himeelf | 
to science, and carrying on an enormous correspondence, which continued 
nearly down to his death. The frequent acknowledgments of the labours 
of the young generation of scientific men, which have appeared from 
his pen, within the last four or five years, are a sufficient indication of 
his untiring zeal and well preserved age. His principal works were his 
magoificent collections, referred to above, on all subjects of science : the 
Personal Narratives, Views of Nature, Views in the Cordilleras, New 
Spain, Journey to the Ural, and Central Asia. 

But the book by which Humboldt is —— known is his “ Cosmos,” 
a work written at his leisure in the evening of his life, in which he con- 
templated all created things as linked together and forming one whole, 
animated by internal forces. The last volume of it has been only re- 
cently finished. He began this work at seventy-four years, when other 
old men, even the most long lived, seek repose. The outlines of it were 
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from the enemy and deliver their own besieged countrymen. 
When we look back to the Spring of 1857, it seems as if an age passed 
away. The East India Company was then, though only a name, yet are- 
acd powerful name. The admiration of Continental Europe wag 
freely given to this time-honoured body, the im ion of that union of 
war and commerce by which English greatness has been built up. At home 
the name of the Company was considered as a talisman to insure the obe- 
dience of the natives ~~ | the friendship of the native Chiefs. The system 
which the Company bad established when it was an independent Power, 
the whole machinery of Residents, and Magistrates, and Collectors, was 
supposed to be identified in the eyes of Asiatics with the corporation it- 
self, and many were even inclined to believe that the interference of the 
Crown aod Parliament in Indian administration would not only disturb 





| the allegiance of the people, but would actually impair the etisvnss Ro 
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the Government, A rule so successful and so glorious as that o 
Company no man dared to call in question, and only in 1853 the Legis- 
lature enacted that the double goverrment should remain in force ano- 
ther term of years, It was in the spring of 1857 that the first matterings 
of the storm were heard. The Enaglish people knew too littie of the land 
they have conquered to judge between what is alarming intelligence and 
what is merely the usual restlessness of semi-barbarous races. When 
they heard that some Hindoo Sepoys had refused to obey orders through 
a suspicion that beef fat was used in their cartridges, it was looked upon 
as an ordinary fit ot religious fanaticism, which would pass away imme- 
diately under the firm treatment of Europeans officers. The dispatch 
of chupatties from one district to another was equally neglected by the 
public, though by this time old Indians in this country began to look 
grave. 


Then came the mutiny, with all those horrors which made the 
ear 1857 memorable in the annals of 


| pabl 


rr 


England. The wonder of the pub- 
was as great as their consternation re their pity. How was it that 
things should have come to such a pass without any suspicion on the part 
of the authorities ? 


Here were governors, residents, and generals, and civil and military 


in bis mind for halfa century. He wished to delineate how ye tam 
created on the earth, and in celestial space had been painted in his own 
conception. With this last work, which is unique in literature, and has 
been translated into the languages of all civil nations, his great in- 
tellect closed its scientific career. 


r. fanctionaries of all sorts, and not a man had a notion that one of the 

The above particulars of the life of Baron Humboldt we gather from | largest armies in the world was on the point of a general mutiny, that 

the notices of our New York contem jes, the ier and i regiments were ing with regiments hundreds of miles off, 
Times, Tribune, and Herald. A full estimate of bis character and 


tings | tbat Mussulmans and Hindoos bad laid aside their feuds to turn against 
their common ruler, and that the most warlike populations in India 
were ready to take part with our revolted troops. hile the mine was 
being carried under their feet, while every solemaly obsequious atten- 
dant knew that those he served were doomed, while all around only 
awaited the signal to shed their blood, the victims had no thought that 
anything was wrong. Whata gulf does not this fact prove to exist 
between the Englishman and the native! It is said that in this country 
masters and mistresses know nothing of their own servants, their feelings 
and opinions, that the two classes live under the same roof, bat that 
their intercourse is confined to a routine of necessary duties, and the 
higher takes no thought of what passes through the minds of the lower. 
— This, of course, is an exaggerated picture, but it has an element of 
Dr. Dionysius Larpyex.—We have brief notice by telegraph of the | truth sufficient to help us in understanding the position of our country- 
death of Dr. Dionysius Lardner, well known for bis scientific discoveries, | men in India. Want of sympathy between the two races seems to have 
and his popular treatises. We have only space to day to record his de- | induced an isolation of the ors, which made them ac easy prey 
cease, deferring a lengthened notice until next week. to the race among whom the ‘lived. 

which is said to bave prevai 
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the beloved w 


we shall prebably be able to lay befdre our readers next week. 


Tue Duxe or Leeps,—The death of this is d by 
telegraph. Francis Godolphin D’Arcy Osborne was born on the 21st of 
May, 1798, and was consequently in his Glst year The Duke was a de- 
scendant of a substantial trader of the City of London, who in 1582 was 
Lord Mayor of that city. Ninety years later the family was ennobled ; 
in 1694 dukedom was created, and the d was the seventh who 
had enjoyed the title. He married, in 1828, a daughter of Richard Ca- 
ton, Exq., of Meryiat, the widow of Sir F. B. Hervey, Bart. Lord Go- 
dolphin, uncle of the deceased peer, accedes to the title. 
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If there had been that intimac 
in the early days of English rule, it 


May 13, after a short but painful illness, Mary Ann, | impossible to believe that things would have gone so far without the 


on Prideg, 
fe of R. W. Cameron, in tl 


Majoo" = nares a oe Slst e, s her age at reg European community being pat on their guard. Bat, sone the New 
ajor O'Hara , Ro; ari ery.— ngton, Sussex, Capt. H.| World the antipathy of the Anglo-American to the negro has been car- 
W. Orauford, R.N.—At New Haven, Denison Olmsted, Esq., Professor of Maine. 

tics and Natural Phil hy in Yale College si 18: AtT to, Jok ried to a point which the contemporaries of Washington could not have 


Harrington, E+q., a leading merchant of that city. His death was caused by 
his coming violently in contact with the branch of a tree while riding —At 
Toronto, Andrew H. Armour, Esq., a much-esteemed resident of that city, for- 
merly of Montreal, where he was one of the proprietors of the Montreal Gazette. 


conceived, so the English officer of sixty years since, who lived on 
terms of courtesy with the native gentleman, has been succeeded by a 
class whom an unchecked instinct of nationality has urged to separate 
itself completely from all men of Oriental race. 





But social faults were nobly atoned gr by the courage, skill, and devo- 
weapon desert tu hen af Wien, Sie a ell bd ae ae 
Sir George Ferguson Bowen, K.C.M.G., to be Governor of the new Colony of Gaeation te on the exploits of Wilson, Nicholson, eill, and the sub- 


, New South Wales.—Sir Benjamin Pine, now Governor of the 


ra Sepoy army of those very Sikhs who oon ye before 
Coast, to be Lieutenant-Governor of St, Christropher’s. wallah, 


had fought with us the drawn battle of Chillian called the 
conqueror of Scinde from his retirement to the post of danger. The 
siege and assault of Delbi, full of asa mili achievement—the 
marches and battles of General Havelock—his relief of the Lucknow 
garrison—the chivalrous self-denial of Sir James Outram in refusing to 
take the command out of the hands of one who had so well used it, the 
brilliant campaigns of Sir Hope Grant and Sir Hugh Rose, the wonder- 
fal marches rmed by British marches without a lel in 
the annals of armies which allow “ ==> Md the best quality of the 
British soldier,—all these are events w! we have often described, 
and which are now fixed in the memory of the world. The consequences 
to this country may be of no small moment. Our enemies bave learnt 
the obstinacy with which lishmen will resist in spite of overwhel 


Arup. 
THE LATE VOTE OF THANKS TO THE INDIAN ARMY. 

This interesting article has been heretofore crowded out of our 
columns. 

Last night Lord Derby in the House of Lords, and Lord Stanley in the 
Commons, moved votes of thanks to the Governor-General, the Com 
mander-in-Chief, and the loug array of soldiers and civilians who have 
saved the British Empire in India. Seldom has there been a finer theme 
for the oratar who is able to rise to the spirit of a great occasion. Not | 
that ornate eloquence was reqa'red, or glowing panegyrics on men whose | odds, and the energy with which they set to work to repair a defeat, 
deeds speak for themselves. The simple narrative of what these great | Will not soon be forgotten that while the partisans of despotism were 

ic servants have effected is calculated to im the hearer far more prophesying that England would only recover dominion in the East by 
than elaborate demands on our respect and cdmieatiea. The sober style | the belp of Continental arms and at the price of Malta and Corfa, a 
of modern oratory—a style which father and son yesterday adopted | little force of had already the capital of the Moguls, 
—was, perbaps best suited to the occasion. oun Oo coals ara defended by some 40,000 men, had avenged on the family of the King 
jated tu plain and businesslike lan, the names services of the the ine og of our people, and struck terror into Asia from the Lower 
chief actors in the recalled to the minds of their hearers the dan-| Ganges to the shores of the Caspian. To the men who last night re- 
rs of the ope ism by which they were surmounted ; and | ceived the thanks of Parliament we owe it that the British name in Eu- 
list was so long, the achievements so various and astonishing, that | tope has been rescued from a temporary reproach, and that the noblest 
no one asked why genius and devotion { to bursts of eloquence, | Empire that conduct and valour ever won has been definitely secured to 
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“New Books. | 


There are fledging poets in these days, thrust upon us ever and anon | 
by their own vanity or the venturesomeness of publishers, over whose | 


works the critic fumbles—and can scarce do aught else. He is reluctant | 
to crush out youthful aspirations, and yearnings that are surely percep- 


tible, and perchance commendable ; yet must he own that wings are stanzas, How superior to the whining, canting view of life and its | “he bi aif Religions i Poth Hampton Lectures. “By H. 


_ She Aoi o. 

















Blind fool! . . . I know that all acted time 
By that which succeeds it, is ever — 
As calmer, complnter, = more pane 
Only because it is finish’d : 
We only behold the thing it ochleved ; 
We behold not the thing that it was. 


How noble, too, is the self-reproach implied in these concluding | 


lacking for the flight exsayed. So, having cited the best specimen he duties, common to the herd of moody rhymsters ! | 


can find, and commended the fledgling to the Muses, he feels that he has 
done a very good-tempered act, and straightway forgets all about it. 

Not so with Owen Meredith, otherwise Robert Bulwer Lytton, whose 
collected Poems are before us—in the blue and gold livery of Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields. They will hold their place in our highest regard, let 
other claimants ceene thick as they may. They haunt us, after the 
reading ; and sundry among them will be stored in a somewhat fastidi- 
ous memory, side by side with the choicer lyrics of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing and Shelley, and the few genuine poets of a pretentious age in which 
verse and peetry are not seldom thought to be synonymour. If also we 
are herein reminded of some of those who have’ preceded Mr. Lytton, it 
is not that he has imitated, but that he has emulated them—Browning 
especially. From time to time some of Mr. Lytton’s minor compositions 
have appeared in these columns ; but we have not hitherto had an 
opportunity of passing him fairly in review, or of placing him 
—as we do now without any reserve—in the foremost rank. 
Sensitive, fervid, thougbtfal, moved by all human and humane sympa- 
thies, of prime intelligence and ripened scholarship, mournful but not 
misanthropic, satirical but not sardonic, he is in many respects an abso- 
lute master of bis art. But for two drawbacks, he would, we think, attain 
unbounded popularity—he is disposed to be severe upon womankind, and 
his strength is more marked than his sweetness. For the first peculia- 
rity we are not concerned to account ; with his experiences of life we 
have nothing to do, or with the degree in which these really find utter- 
ance through his voice. As for the other, we incline to fancy that the 
truth peeps out in this lively little stanza : 

otis am made in pra Ved 

Yeu 

Is not a Cals gaay. 
Be it so ; the absence of a delicate musical perception is amply compen- 
sated by abundant strength and sonorousness ; and if our young poet 
wants the melody of Tennyson, he never requires an expounding com- 
mentary or a re-perueal, to catch the full grasp of his meaning, as does 
the author of “ Paracelsus.” 

The title-page of this little volame—which, by the way, contains 514 
pretty close-printed pages—makes mention of two divisions, “ The Wan- 
derer,” and “ Clytemnestra ;” but this latter-named is a Tragedy cast 
after the old Greek method, and all the rest is made up of minor poems. 
Some of these—according to the subdivisions—were apparently written 
in Italy, others in France, in England, in Switzerland, in Holland. Oc- 
casionally they are local and incidental ; but in the main they belong 
alike to the wide region tenanted by human kiad.—The Dedication is not 
to be passed over. The J. F., whom it honours, is of course Jobn Fos- 
ter, of the Examiner, the old ally of Sir Bulwer Lytton, Carlyle, Dickens, 
Macready, and other men of mark. Thus to Tennyson, and to his own 
father, does the young writer do homage. 

But one there rests that hath the 


To 
All 


By Fame, where, with some faded year 
7 songs shall sink, like leaflets sere, 
In avenoes of Time. 

Notice, reader, we pray you, among the Italian pieces, “‘ The Vampyre” 
that might have been written by Edgar Poe, and “‘ Change,” which might 
well be termed a monody for the inconstant among women, and which is 
skilfally charged to the full with images that come and go, and uncon- 
sciously sustain the theme. We cannot resist the temptation of trans 
ferring this piece, entire, to our first page —‘ Madame la Marquise” we 
have given already. It has been widely copied ; and “ Aux Italiens,” a 
scene at the Italian Opera in Paris, deserves to be similarly honoured. 
It has the same grace of malicious pleasantry.—‘ The Portrait” is another 
libel on the sex ; at least we fain would so consider it ; but it is a thrilling 
sketch. Too long for extract, take its epitome. It is writ in the first 
person, and he a mourner in a lomely country house, where the corpse of 
a“ dear dead woman up ate is ~~ by his own dearest friend : 

Nobody else, in the 
at age Needog Bel Ty ly the fashial: face, 
confess’d bet when 

Presently; the moutner alba sia oe ét & portrait of himself worn by 
the dead ellaHiies Héet het heatt; atid He stedls up to the chatiber of 
death to regaii it: But as hia hand gropes fot it; he encottiters another 
hittid ett Of the santé erratd: ft te that Of fils deatest friehd, Who et 
pin thitt tHe porthitt fa SHE OF Httiselh aiibatitited Withid & month fot 

wah tour A Stifled diebdaeton BHisties : bitt tHe aenoit- tent 18 HHeR 
ba; $8 ay the temat of it: 
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Fhe came tone of dissatichectigg the same graying fr the mishora— 
the same lament over the dedeciorg which he sees and satitigcs—mark the 
Yeates lyFige bearing date in Bagland, Bat thereis this te We said. 
FOR, Hhe most exquisite of , but the most 
nap ia heakie bis fellows said that he himself was 

, haan em, but got of a ¥oua Eeytton'e ewe of life ate more 


why, more nite 
sea vi 


This -: occurs in * yg Ln ge one of the finest compositions in 
the book. How iruthful is this outburst, following » regret for the 


Fish and proud oF 


O Lord of the soul of man, whose will 

Made earth for man, and man for heaven, | 
Abe hopes thy creatures to fulfil | 
to each one given ! 
So fair thon mad’st, and so complete, 
The little daisies at our feet ; 


heart, 
kina, | 


| To of an inward strife, | 
these, thy simpler creatures, are, | 
Submitted to his use and care ? | 


For these, indeed, 
To the full verge o' 
«4 ever need that ti 
for eten is not ; 


To life one 
ened pont the things which. are ; 


They do not 

Nor quarre 

, 

Seb cain naettacmine 
They do not weep, and wail, and moan, 

For what is past, or what's to be, 

Or what's not yet, and may be never ; 

They do not their own lives disown, 

Nor haggle with eternity 


| 

to live 

their own power, 
ime should give 
beyond the hour. 


Ah 
is nobler than the rest :— 
That, ooking in on bis own breast, 

He measures thas his strength and size 
Whose shades o'er all his being fall ; 

And, in that dread comparison 
"Twixt what is deem’d and what is done, 
He can, at intervals, perceive 
How weak, he is, and small. 


Therefore, he knows pod a child, 
Set in rudimental 


i oft 
straws dismay'd, ‘da, 
Seaaon acacia 


The “ Epilogue,” is fall of a most tender sadness, and in it is thus 
appropriately described the mood and the object of him who sings : 

Within these cells of song, how frail soe’er 

human 


The vast and wandering tides of lite 
, there, 


fogs es gm tern eae 
mi. hood, and of evil, and of wrong ; 
T found in 


Petr 
bi me hile I sung : wang 
for good is life’s predestin’d : 
oot sara w her as my friend ; 
wee strung, 

We have but room to eulogise some of the chorus parts in Clytem- 
nestra, which run over with a majestic pathos, such as one meets in the 
o\d Greek Tragedy ; and to note that “ The Earl’s Return” also is con- 
spicuous for its masterly descriptions.—For the rest, we send the reader 
to cultivate a quiet and studious communion with the author, On the 
little flaws that catch the critic’s eye we have no heed to dwell. We 
find a carelessness in the use of personal pronouns, “ that” and “ which” 
doing duty for “ who” and “ whom ;” a line sometimes lengthened out 
& la Tennyson, by the expletive “ all,”—-a most expressive one, but one 
that the nice ear rejects if made too common ; the pronoun me empha- 
sised here and there, awkwardly, at the close of a line, for the rhyme’s 
sake ; a fantastic spelling of participles, such as “ mixt,”’ “ yanisht,” 
and soon. But what trifles are these! We heartily welcome Robert 
Bulwer Lytton to a lofty place among our English bards. 

Prairie Farming in America (Appletons) is the result of a trip to this 
continent, made in the Autumn of last year by Mr. James Caird, M.P., 
a well-known Agricultural Exsayist, and vetter known as a Times’ Com- 
missioner. Mr. Caird landed at New York ; hurried through this State 
into Canada ; glanced at Colonial land and farming; thought little of 
either ; and hastened into the Far West. 

Mr. Cairad brings into small compass much interesting information. 
He is enamoured of prairie farming at first sight ; thinks highly of the 
West as @ field for British emigration ; treats lightly fever and ague, 
which he finds are fata! to old emigrants, and not a little troublesome to 
younger ones ; dismisses in 4 line pneumonia and rheumatism, csp ac- 
companitients of prairie farming; and with no more ceremon: 
of “ the violent thander storms which are common,” and often disastrous. 
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enterprise is a spirited one and deserves success. 


For some unknown Forever. | 
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We object, therefore, to Mr. Caird’s deductions, that they ate mach too apon 
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the Pacific ; a Journal of the Expedition against the 
ge a “hy — in the Summer of 1858. By Lawrence Kip, 2ad 
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J.P. Thompson, of the Broadway Tabernacle Church............ ./ Sheldon 
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Hine Avts. 


We are compelled to postpone until next week our concluding notice 
of the National Academy of Design ; but, to fill the gap, we borrow from 
the last number of the Loadon Art-Journal (Virtue & Co. N. Y.) two 
items that will repay perusal. The first is a tribute—that we remark 
with pleasure in a leading English periodical—to the merits of American 
sculptors in general, and especially of Mr. Mozier, The Journal says 
@-propos to its engraving of this artist’s group of “ The Prodigal Son:” 

Ta one of a short series of papers sent to us from Rome, and published 
in our Journal four or five years since, the writer says, “ People at Rome 
and io a ™ a very mistaken appreciation of the development 


of Art among the nerf et mens: supposed to be of too 
positive and pnar wager oem too much aoe with the stern 
realities of life, to waste the precious hours in pping at the shrine 


of Art ; ; yet this is @ great mistake ; whether arising from prejadice or 
ignorance we cannot say, but, at all events, it is utterly false. The 
American School of Art, as at Rome, evinces both excellence, 
earnestness, and trae feeling for Art; it is a school of promise bidding 
fair to take its place and ho’ its head aloft in the great artistic republic. 
carring out their national views, or, rather, more profound) 
, founding their i on the same broad 


ranging at pleasure through the accumulated bygone centu- 

ries, spread before them in the wondrous galleries of I aly, ty flally 
and earnestly propose to imitate all that is beautiful, wi considering 
whence it comes, or whither it may lead them. surrender up their 
souls to the guidance of like true republi- 
cans, refuse to bow down before any graven images of conventional ty- 
ranny. The gods of Greece are to them no magnets tay reve i 
them towards an ideal heaven, where their —— revel in 
contemplation of u nataral beaaty, 


and elevating, as well as fresh and satieediaie tot in thie — sip 
Art for its own sake, contradistinguished to the dogmatic su’ 
prescribed rules enforced by antagonistic schools.”’ 

the seu’ engraved, is one of those Ameri- 


po tee ined and tude, yet, perhaps, it would have 
one which told the story far a effectually than that he has adopted. 
The upper part of the group is very beautiful, and 'y rieb. 

The other extract concerns a gentleman whose name is very familiar 
to the world at large ; and it will be read with satisfaction alike by 
those who question his teachings, and by those who are jealous of his 
influence. What follows is the opening of a notice of the Royal Scottish 
Academy : 

The thirty-third exhibition of this academy was opened in the begin- 
ning of February, and, as usual, it contains a considerable number of 
pictares highly creditable to the artists of Scotland, These cannot with 

opriety be gone over at Soft bola rerary, 3 nor looked at critically in their 
ny 


etails, but the more salie this northern exhibition form part 
of those standards by w Miss Gastnadi Art is to be 
and confining out remarks to this yok of t the exuibition, our critieal 
duty ehall be discharged as bri poe Ne 9 as there are no 
new works of mach general rimportanes ee extitd erhaps an excep- 
tion ought to be made to this statement, not so much for what 


the drawing fa, as for ‘what it Phot Raskin has entered the lists as an 


exhibitor, and it is interesting to Fo how re pavoent writer agrees 
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eky, the white blossoms touched with lake, a rich brown stem with grey 
light on the one side, and reflected lights enriched with lake, and leaves 
touched with emerald green, form, as may easily be supposed, a pretty 
combination of the most brilliant colours and contrasts ; but how a sky 
of intense blue would posses lake reflected lights, even on a brown 
stalk of peacb-blossom, is upon the literal theory not yet made plain by 
Mr. Ruskiv. Io truth, knowingly or unknowingly, be has followed the 
practice of Watteau, rather than adbered to natare, io the painting of 
these blossoms. The prince of French ornamentalists laid all his shadows 
in with a brown lake, and to this is attributable much of that richness 
and harmony which are the chief features of bis style. But for Ruskin 
to set forth Abe conventional craft of Watteau as bis own unmixed study 
of nature, was either to draw deeply on public gullibility, or to exhibit 
his own want of practical knowledge in the most elementary attributes 
ef colour. 


We have dwelt longer on this pretty, but trifling, sketch than is at all 


consistent with its real importance ; but as a straw indicates the direc- 


tion of the current, so this sketch, trifling as it is, shows that however 


gonventionaliem and the rules of Art are ridiculed, when adopted by 
ethers, Mr. Ruskin does not despise taking advantageof the most intense 


conventionalities known, even in ornamental art, when more brilliant 


effects in paint can be obtained, thao can be secured through that stead- 
fast pat wd on nature which be has so magaifted in books, intended for 
the guidance and enlightenment of others. 
i 
THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Our readers, we are sure, will be glad to learn that the great clock at 
Westminster is at least progressing towards mere In saying this 
we by no means intend to convey the impression, that the clock will 
soon be going, or that a considerable interval may not yet elapse before 
it is completed, or even that it will ever be completed at all. In speak- 
ing of a subject which bas given rise to such endless disputes as this 
elock, we must guard ourselves, we suppose, against expressing any opi- 
nion at all. We only, therefore, announce the fact that Mr. Dent's work- 
men bave at last begun to do that which should have been done long 

, and that the mechanism of the clock is being put together very 
cooly in the clock chamber bebind the dials. Unquestionably, for a 
clock whose history now extends over 15 years, aud which bas been 
going for nearly three years in Mr. Dent’s factory, it is no great matter 
to say that, after all this, it is at length in course of being sent to the 
very place for which it was constructed. But, little as this may be in 
the way of progress, it, at all events, is progress, which is more than we 
have been able to say of the whole affair any time these two years. 

Before the clock will be really in going aod striking order many little 
difficulties, we believe, have yet to be overcome. One is a contrivance 
whieb sball catch the hammer of the great bell the instant it bas struck, 
fm order to prevent the rebound dropping it upon the bell, and 
lift it clear from the side, that the vibration may not be interfered with. 
This is, of course, a difficulty which can be overcome, though devising 
and perfecting the means will require time, especially with a clock of 
“gach ecourate construction that its striking is teed to be true to 
aaingle second. Another difficulty is connected with the arrangements 
for its being regularly wound. To wind it by band laboar is almost out 
ef the question, This monstrous clock will require winding once in three 
days, and take 11,500 revolutions of the handle to wind it completely. 
Supposing two men to be able at such labour to work contin y, and 
make 800 revolutions of the handle per hour, it would require 14} hours 


is not too much to estimate the labour at nearly 18 hours, instead of 14}; 
or, to speak generally, about four months of every year would be spent 
io winding it up. course, Mr. Denison will devise some contrivance 
which will obviate this difficulty, and he can scarcely fiad a better one 
than has already been worked out by Mr. James and the indefatigable 
elerk of the works at the New Houses, Mr. Quarm. By the plan of these 
gentlemen the clock is made self-winding. When the weights have de- 
seended a certain length, they open a valve communicating with a co- 
Jamo of water from the top of the tower. This water is let into a cylin- 
der with a piston of six feet stroke, which by the weight of the water is 
forced up with the clock weights to its tull height. As often as the clock 
strikes, this hydraulic winder acts with the expenditure of a 7, small 

tity of water. Of course, when the piston is out to its full stroke 

valve communicating with the column of water is shut off, and the 
piston descends till the weights again reach the level at which they re- 
quire winding. The number of gas jets to illuminate each dial has been 
reduced to 38, makiog 152 burners for all. These, as we have before 
stated, are so connected with the mechanism of the clock as to be gra- 
dua!ly burnt down with the approach of dawn each morning, and burot 
io full again as the sun sinks. All the additional supports which were 
required for the bell framework have been adjusted, and the frame of 
Big Ben and bis satellites is now as rigid as the tower itself. A light 
ironwork staircase is being put up to lead above the bell chamber iuto 
the upper lantern of the tower. 


this opportunity of referring to the decay of some parts of the stonework 
al 
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t was first applied. 


successful.— Times 


of inspection. 


tahiteh. d, will be ad 


and in a great degree against all discolouration arising from the impu- 
rities of the atmosphere. The cost of applying this composition to the 
rd, and it is an operation which is 
me of the river front (though only 
Mee small portions) the Speaker’s Court and one side of St. Stephen’s- 

have been coated ; the latter place for about two years and a-half, 
et the composition is as clean, as flinty, and as unchanged as the day 


stonework is only ls, per 
done as quickly as whitew: 


Another composition of Mr. Szerelmey’s, which bas also been exten- 
sively used in the roof of the New Houses, is a very cheap solution, called 
a granite composition, for the preservation of iron from rust. This has 
been applied over the roofs of the Clock and Victoria Towers, and the 
ironwork, both wrought and cast, bas thus been preserved as bright and 
even shining as the day it left the foundry. 

Both compositions, as we have said, have proved themselves eminently 
successful, but of the two that which prevents all chance of rust in iron 
is thought to be the most valuable, as being, perhaps, more generally re- 
quired. Iron when thus coated seems utterly indestructible by the ac- 
tion of the elements, and even if immersed in sulphuric acid no effect is 
produced. Its adhesion to the surface is so tenacious that when small 
portions are removed with chisels a part of the surface of the iron is 
generally removed with it. The process of covering the iron and store 
work of the new Houses with these compositions is gradually going for- 
ward, though almost too slowly when the undoubted efficacy of the means 
for preventing decay bave been so long tried, and proved so eminently 


Lapres Fasuions 1x Panis.—The show rooms of the leading firms are 
now decorated with all the rich and tasteful novelties for the spring and 
summer seasons. We give our fair readers the benefit of our usual tour 


The pardessus occupies cons‘derable attention at the present season. 
We must speak of several, the productions of one of our first houses, 
varying from the most sumptuous, trimmed with many yards of hand- 
some lace, to the most simple taffetas mantle worn by quiet young 
ue is made to be worn either fitting close to the 
figure, or loose, according to taste. To effect this a drawing string is run 
in the back at the waist. The front is always left loose, and is made 
with long square ends, resembling the Louis the XV, mantle. The 
form of casaque, according to the richness of the material and trimming, 
may be worn either in full toilette or deminegligé. 
certain that large casaques of the same material as the dress will be 
again worn this year, especially in quiltings, Nankins and Swiss cam- 
brics. This, of course, will be when the 
ced ; in the meantime black silk is the material chiefly adopted. 

There cao be no doubt that the mantles for the summer will be wora 
low on the shoulders, and pointed behind. Of these we shall be able to 
give more decided information in another month, We have already, 
however, seen a very handsome one entirely covered with jet embroide- 
ry, and trimmed round with two deep frills of splendid guipure. 

Io speaking of the make of dresses, we must not fail to mention that 
an attempt bas been made by some ladies to restore the fashion of 
skirts with breadths cut narrow at the waist, and grad 
towards the bottom. This is a style which, should it ever be again es- 


ladies, The new casaq 


season is a little more advan- 














white crape, with a small 


Tue Tuscan Peasanray.—To see the actual state of things with the 
Tuscan peasant, let us visit him in his home, selecting a fine day iu early 
summer for this purpose. Quitting the high road, we take a narrow path- 
way winding through the ficlds in the direction of a substantial-looking 
two-storied house, Whose red-tiled roof ts seen rising 
Every yard of our progress as we advance, is 
marked by features that cannot fail to be admired. On either hand are 
luxariant crops of grain alternating with strips of lupin, vetches, peas, 
and beans, intersected by rows of vines, whose long branches, 
rich festoons as they trail from tree to tree, close in the view in every 
direction ; not a rood of ground we traverse but bears the mark of neat- 
ness, care, and industry. No weeds, no crooked fences, no yawning 
ditches are visible—all waste of soil by useless vegetation, seem scrupa- 
lously avoided. Until we reach the immediate precincts of the dwelling, 
As we are upon the subject of the Houses of Parliament, we may take | the rich picture is not marred by one unpleasant feature ; but once there 
| —arrived at our destination, the whole character of the scene undergoes 


ing screen of foliage. 


, and the effectual method which has been adopted to arrest this | a complete metam 


slew, but sure destruction of one of the noblest edifices in Europe. Not- 
withstanding the great care that was taken in the selection of the stone 


ased in the New Palaces, it has undoubtedly yielded to atmospheric in- 


fluences in many places to a much greater extent than could have been 
anticipated from the evidences of its durability, as shown in ancient 
buildings, and the results of the chymical experiments to which it was 
subjected before being emplo issi inted in 1839 





ee The rs app 
to select the stone to be employed, after having visited 103 quarries, in 


all parts of the United Kingdom, and tested 36 varieties of stone, and 
after having examined the state of many of such specimens of stone in 
upwands of 100 ancient edifices, recommended the stone which has been 
ased for its crystalline character, with its close approach to the equiva- 
lent —— of lime and magnesia. It was found to absorb 182-1,000 
of its balk of water, while the least absorbent from Chilmark was 053- 


1,000, and the most absorbent from Bath 312-1,000. This power of ab- | chairs, with a few pots and 
sorbiog, of course, indicated the amount of space between the molecules | visible, Ascending by a cteep ladder with a band rail, serving as stair- 
of the stone, as the tests were all conducted uoder the exhausted receiver | case, we gaia the second story, and find the characteristic features of the 
ofan airpamp. The decay in this stone which has any | taken place | sceue below repeated in the foul, comfortless, and almost furnitureless, 

@ stone is ex- | rooms, which are used as sleeping apartments by the members of the 
es, cills, bases, cappings, and | household. Harmonising well wi 


seems to be confined principally to the pres where t 
posed on two faces, in the water-tab! 

plinths, and the stonework above and below them within the influence 
of the drippings and eplashings of showers, and more especially where 
these parts are ex to the south and south-west winds. Sir Charles 
Barry considers that a most fruitful source of decay is due to the ua- 
wsual and extensive us of water externally for purposes of ventilation, 
by which a considerable portion of the masonry is rendered alternately 
wet and dry, the most severe test to which the durability of any stone 
gan be subjected. The first symptoms of decay in this stone are mani- 
fested. by a blackish discolouration, which appears to be caused by ab- 
sorption of the moisture and dirt of the atmosphere. The next stage is 
ao pe of a coating of this discoloured material, under which the 
nataral colour of the stone appears, but ia a state of powder, which con- 
tinues from time to time to be removed, and so occasions a rapid and 
constant disruption of the surface. Duriog the last four years no less 
than six inventors bave applied their compositions to various parts of 
the building, for the purpose of discovering by actual test the best means 
of defending the s‘one from all atmospheric influences. With one ex- 
ception, all these inventions have failed more or less totally to effect 
their object. The one composition which has succeeded beyond all ex- 
pectation is an invention or discovery of Mr. Szerelmey’s, a Polish gen- 
tleman. What this composition is is unknown to all except the inven- 
tor, bat the effect produced by the application of the almost colourless 
Nquid is perfectly marvellous. It at once readers the stone unabsorbent 
of moisture, thereby removing the primary cause of all decomposition 
due to atmospheric influences. It seems to fill completely the interstices 
Detween the molecules of the stone with an intensely bard flinty sub- 
stance, which Mr. Szerelmey declares will literally last for ever against 
the action of the air. 

The secret, whatever it is, was obtained from analysis and examina- 
tion of the flinty coatiog which bas protected the bricks of the Pyramids 
sod the statues of Egypt for thousands of years. As it is now applied 
in some parts of the new Palace, it endures without change any amount 
of beat and cold, and resists the action even of the strongest acids. 
colour of the composition is that of the sione when newly worked, and 
neither the granulated appearance of the surface nor the tool marks upon 
it are obliterated by its application, which is effected rapidly by means 
of a common brush, as io painting. Many attempts have been made to 
remove the composition or ae ite effects by long continued scrubbing 
with wire brushes and water, but without makiog the least —— 
on it. In reporting oa the merits of this composition to the of 
Works, Sir Cuarles Barry strongly recommends its application to all the 
exteroal masonary of the New Palace as a specific agaiast further decay, 














| dance disappear, giv 


liness, and poverty. 


hold we enter a 


are, through é: 


quantity of black, tangled, dishevelled hair peers forth from beneath a 


pted by very slow degrees. Skirts of dresses are 
worn very full and long. 
The newest bonnets are made decidedly larger in front, ver 


y the cheeks, so as to leave ample room for the bair and trimm 
of such exertion every third day. If to this is added the delay caused by | the bonnet. Crape or tulle, mixed with velvet or silk, is the m 


the men having to make up the difference caused by the descent of the | jonable. This year, violet, light green shot with blue, and Empress 
weights when the clock strack (in striking 12 they descend six feet), it | lilac, are the favourite colours. 


A trimming much approved by some of our élégantes is that of small 
birds, placed on the bonnet either in the midst of a bouquet of flowers 
or on a wreath, The Empress wore on a recent occasion a bonnet of 
mming bird plaved on a spray of lilac. 

Wreaths are still most generally worn for evening coiffure. Amongst 
the newest was one composed of fruit of the tomata tree, the lilies of 
the valley ia gold, a bunch of reeds in gold, and leaves of young vines 
at the back ; another of daisies, with diamond centres, wit 
heath ; and a third of black, red and gold berries.—Le Pollet. 





The evidences of neatness, care, and abun- 
lace to signs as unmistakeable of dirt, sloven- 
dwelling, which viewed from afar had an air of 

comfort and respectibility, appears on close inspection a cheerless aod 
_ utterly comfortless habitation ; discoloured walls, wood. work from which 
| almost every trace of paint has vanished, windows without sashes or glass 
| —mere large square apertures in fact, crossed at regular intervals by 
| iron bars—present themselves to notice ; and the vacant space before the 
entrance door is littered over with rabbish. 

Inside a still more dreary sight awaits us; stepping across the thres- 
good sized apartment, which serves at the same time as 
kitchen and sitting room for the inhabitants of the dwelling. The li, 
that enters freely through the large unglazed casement reveals walls 
grimed with smoke and dirt, and bl 
table there, a stool and two or three decrepit looking rush-bottomed 
pans, compose the whole amount of furniture 


ened rafters. A bench here, a 


the aspect of the interior is the ap- 
pearance of the mistress of the dwelling ; a dirty slattern, without shoes, 
or stockings, clad in a coarse gingham dress, become from the effects of 
dirt and age of a kind of nondescript colour; her face, arms, and neck 
to the sun, tanned to a dark brown hue, and a 


fall than the English. An article in a late issue of the London Economis, 
furnishes some reliable statistics i relation to the debt of the two na- 
tions, and by whom held, which would appear to illustrate an important 
monetary principle. The comparison between Eogland and France in 
regard to their national debts is thus briefly stated: The amount of 
the English funded debt is £780,119,722, held by 268,995 persons, bei 

an average of £2900 each ; the amount of French debt is £336,883,868, 
held by 1,008,682, persons, being an average of £334 each. The amount 
of interest payable on the English debt is £27,411,995, giving an aver- 
age dividend of £102 to each holder ; the amount of the interest on the 
a debt is £12,435,236, giving an average dividend of £12 to each 


These facts go a great way to explain the difference of the effects pro- 
duced upon the price of the public debt of the two countries, from any 
given cause. It has often been contended that it is a ¢ advan 
to a nation that its public debt should be as much divided among 
population as ble—the greater number of State creditors, the 
greater the number of those who have a direct interest in upholding the 
rae. From this point of view the Economist admits that it is so, 

t from another point of view maintains that there is a disadvantage. 
It is manifestly true that 1,008,682 persons of a class which holds only 
£334 pounds of stock each, are much more likely to be affected by ru- 
mours injurious to public credit, than a number of 121,914 who should 
hold stock to the amount of £2900, which would make the number if the 
French funds were held in the same way as the English. In support of 
this the ran upon a bank is alluded to, which is always most severe 
among the holders of small notes and the owners of small deposits. The 
Economist concludes its deductions by saying that “The very fact of its 
being exposed to greater fluctuations in the one case than in the other, 
would imperceptibly keep it at a lower average One of the t 
recommendations of a security is its steadiness of value, and there is no 
doubt that the high relative price of the English funds is in part attri- 
butable to their possessing in an eminent degree that quality. No doubt 
there are other and, perhaps, even more important causes which produce 
that steadiness of price than the one we have referred to. In the first 
place, there is the high credit of the country ; and, in the next place, 
there is the fact that the great balk of the national debt consists of trast 
and other moreys, which by law can be invested in no other security.” 





Prayer ror Tae Restoration or Peace iv Inp1a.—The following is 
the form of prayer and thanksgiving to Almighty God, used in all the 
churches and chapels throughout pape and Wales, and the town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, on Sunday, the day of May, 1859, for the sue- 
cess granted to our arms in suppressing the rebellion and restoring 
tranquillity in her Majesty’s Indian dominions :— 

“O Almighty God, who by Thy Providence orderest all things both 
in heaven and earth, we desire to approach Thee this day with the voice 
of praise and thanksgiving. Thou hast graciously harkened to the sup- 
plications of Thy people, who bumbled themselves before Thee, and 
turned to Thee for succour in the hour of Snoge. Thou hast beard our 
prayer: Thou has maintained our cause: Thou bast frustrated the 
treacherous designs which were formed against our Sovereiga and her 
rule, and threatened British India with wasting and destruction. It 
hath pleased Thee to scatter our enemies, and to give victory to our 
arms, and to show that there is‘ no restraint with Thee to save by many 
or by few.’ We desire to confess, that it is through Thy mercy that the 
hearts of our countrymen have remained undaunted in peril, and patient 
in suffering : Thou has guided the counsels of our rulers, and strength- 
ened the hands of our soldiers :—Thou hast comforted the widows and 
the fatherless, and through thy Providence their affliction bas been re- 
lieved. Grant, we beseech Thee, That every renewal of Thy loving 
kindness towards our country may lead us to unfeigned thankfulness, 
and dis us to walk more bumbly and obediently before Thee. 

“ And now, O Lord, when through Thy goodness tranquillity has been 
restored to our rich aod fruitful territory in the East, direct, we Pray 
Thee, the minds of its inhabitants to the Author of our strength, 
Source of power, even to Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou has sent. Let the light of the everlasting Gospel disperse 
the darkness of agg 4 and superstition which has encour their 
murderous rebellion. Teach them to prize the benefits which they have 
long enjoyed through the supremacy of this Christian nation, and so 
dispose the hearts of all who sojourn there that may ret forth, both | 
word and good example, the blessings of Thy holy religion. So shall 
the calamities from which we have been mercifully relieved be overruled 
to the promotion of Thy gery. ont the advancement of the kingdom of 
Thy blessed Son, our only and Saviour: To whom, with Thee and 
the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory, for ever and ever. Amen.” 





Ay Avyecpore or THe Czar Nicnotas.—Among our visitors on this 
convivial day were two gentlemanly youths, cadets, from one of the se- 
veral institutions for the military education of the sons of the nobility, 
the one to which they belonged supplying most of the officers for 
guard regiments. e particular corps to which they belonged had for 
years been under the immediate surveillance of the Commander-in-Chief, 
the Tzar’s ey brother, of whom they stood in considerably more 
awe than they did of the Tzar. This feeling extended even to the com- 
monest soldier ; and they tell a roel which is enjoyed by the “ younk- 
ers” exceedingly, how Tzar Nicholas one day met a raw recruit on 
the English quay ; the man carried a bottle of votka under his coat, a 
portion of the neck of it protruded from its hiding-place. The keen eye 
of the Emperor caught sight of it in a twinkling, and touching the sol- 
dier on the shoulder, he pointed to the obtruding bottle, and said hastily, 
“ Hide it, my child, hide it; here is the Commander-in-Chief, Michael 
Paulovitch, behind you.” The poor fellow, in bis fright, never for a mo- 
ment pe rae his Imperial informant in any other light than that of a 
friend who bad warned him from “ the wrath to come,’’ and in the sim- 
plicity ot his simple nature, replied :—“ where shall I hide it—where— 
where?” “Into the Neva with it, quick, or he will be upon you,” re- 
turned his Majesty.—Siz Years’ Travels in Russia. 


America anp THE War.—It is strange that with all the light and ex- 
perience and all the lessons of b , men can calculate upon the ad- 
vantages which this country is to gain from a war in Earope. That it 
will throw the carrying trade largely into our hands for a while, and 
stimulate a branch of trade to a height from which it will fall to crash 
thousands under the weight of the falling mass, is very probable. Buta 
war which turns a million of armed men against each otber, that con- 
verts them from producers to consumers and destroyers, tbat drains the 
resources of peaceful industry to support them in the work of cutting 
each others’ throats, burning towns and ravaging whole provinces, must 
be disastrous to all the civilized world. Whatever destroys the results 
of industry, whatever retards the progress of civilization, must in the 








end be unfavorable, not only to the countries immediately afflicted, bat 


red cotion handkerchief covering the back part of the head, and tied be- | to all those connected with them; and in these days of commerce and 


neath the chin. The children, clustering around in scanty, tattered, gar- | 


general intercourse, all the countries of the civilized world are bound 


ments, with shocks of uncombed hair, and faces guiltless of any but a | together by a common interest and suffer in a common calamity.—Prov- 


moet remote acquaintance with soa 
aspect with the maternal model. 


our expectations we 


rom @ scene ao little 
turn away with a sensation of mingled wonder and 





that exists between 


ness of outward ap 
and t of geutiti 
one of its inmates at 
roof the 


Barometers or Poxiricat Storms.—In times of disquiet, like the pre- 
sent, we are every few days in receipt of intelligence to the effect that 
“Consols are flat at an }th decline,” or that “the Paris Bourse is 
greatly depressed, and the Three Per Cents } to 1 per cent lower 
trom which we measare the extent of the public uneasiness and anxiety 

respect to these barometers of public feeling, it seems 
scarcely to be understood why the French funds suffer a much greater 


iu Europe. With 


jing our steps, marvel at the strange discrepancy 
the peasant’s neat, trim, luxuriant fields and his 
dirty, slovenly, poverty-stricken habitation. * * 

Evea io oy mor vy 
peasant’s dwelling, however outwardly 
not characterized within by an air of d 
house, which gave me shelter for half ao hour from a shower of raia, I 

larly remember, as affording a striking i the d i 
Almost deterred from enter 
I hesitated, fearing to intrade, until the sight of 
door convinccd me that the dwellers beneath its 


neighbourbood of Florence, I did not enter one 
in appearance, that was 
t and poverty. One 





belonged to peasant class. As to size, many a gentleman in 
Great Britain with two or three hundred a year lives in a less 
house ; but as to comfort, it could not be placed u 
poorest labourer’s cottage I ever saw in England. 
rooms through which I was conducted at my request, a low truckle bed, 
covered with a coarse, dark-coloured, dirty 
article of furniture visible. One room con 
other was devoted to the silk worms’ use, and adjoining 
family sitting-room) was an apartment occupied by cows and calves. 
Dirt reigned supreme everywhere ; ceilings, walls, floors, dresses, faces— 
The | ali had a dingy, begrimed, aud sordid look.”—Life in Tuscany 
Sharman Oranjord. 


a the numerous bed- 


uilt, constituted the only 








A Sueur Error wy Port or Tiwe.—Last month Gineral Sampson 
Dove, of Winepusa, married the darter of the American Keounsel (con- 
sul) to Dublin, Miss Jemima Fox. “Did you ever see ber, stranger?’ 
“ Never,” I said. “ Well,” he replied, “ that’s a crael pity, for you 
would bave seen a peeler, I tell you—a rael corn-fed , and no mis- 
take. Just what Eve was, I guess, when she walked t the garden, 
and angels came to see ber, and wished they had flesh and blood like 
her, and were: 't so everlastin’ thin and vapoury, like sunbeams. Lick! 
man she was « whole team, and a dog under the waggoa,! tell you. 
Well, they first weat to Killarney, on a wedding ‘ower, and after they 
had stared at that lovely place till they hurt their eyes, they came down 
here, to see the Groves of Blarney, and what not. Well, the Gineral 
didn’t want folks to know they were only just married, for people always 
run to the winders and doors to look at a bride, as if she was a bird that 
was only seen once in a hundred years, and was something that was un- 
common new to look upon. It’s onconvenient, that’s a fact, and it 
makeg a sensitive, delicate-minded gall feel as awkward as a wroag boot. 
So says the Gineral to Pat, ‘ Pat,’ says he, ‘don’t now, and tell the 
folks we are only just married, lie low, and keep , will you, that’s 
a good fellow.’ *‘ Bedad,’ says Pat,‘ niver fear, year honner, the devil a 
much they'll get out of me, I can tell you. Let me alone for that, I can 
keep a secret as well as ever a priest in Ireland.’ Well, for all that, = | 
did stare, in a way that was a caution to owls, and no mistake and 
they might, too, for it ain’t often they saw such a gall as Miss Jemima, I 
can tell you, though the Irish galls warn’t behind the door when beauty 
was given out, that’s a fact. At last the Gineral see something was in 
the wind above common, for the folks looked amazed in the house, and 
they dida’t seem cver half pleased either. So says he, one day, ‘Pat,’ 
says he, ‘I hope you did not tell them we were only just married, did 
you?’ ‘Tell them you was just married, is it, yer honver,’ said be, ‘let 





me alone for that! They were mighty inquisitive about it, aod espe- 
cially the master, he wanted to know all aboat it entirely. ‘ Married, 














1859. 

















t.” says I, “why they ain't married at all, at all, the 
= an a them! But I'll tell you what,” (for I was deter- | 


mined it was but little truth he 
I, “ if you woa’t repeat It to nobody, a 
fortnight, for 1 beard them say so this bi day with my own cars.’ 
if the Gineral wasn’t raving, hopping mad, it ain’t no matter. In half 
an hour be and bis wife were on board the steamer for Eogland, and Pat 
is in bed here yet, from the licking he got. It ain't clear to me, if he | 
ever will see his error, for both his eyes are knocked into one, and all 
he can perceive are a thousand sparks of fire before bim, as if he was | 
looking down the chimney of a blacksmith’s shop. Come, Ly, I like 
your calling such a fellow as that sharp. But ’spose we try the whisky.” 
—« The Season Ticket,” in Dublin University Magazine. 


Oup anp New Letsure.—Surely all other leisure is burry compared 
with a suony walk through the fields from “afternoon church, ’_as 
such walks used to be in t old leisurely times, when the boat, glid- 
ing pany a! along the canal, was the newest locomotive wonder; when 
Sunday books bad most of them old brown leather covers, and opened 
with remarkable precision always in one place. Leisure is gone—gone 
where the spinuivg-wheels are gone, and the pack-horses, and the slow 
wagons, the pedlars who brought bargains to the door on sunny af- 
ternoons. Ingenious philosophers tell you, perhaps, that the great work 
of the stear-engine is to create leisure for mankind. Do not believe 
them ; it only creates a vacuum for eager thought to rush in. Even idle- 
ness is eager now—eager for amusement : prone to excursion-trains, art 
museums, periodical literature, iting novels : prone even to sci- 
entific theorising, and cursory peeps through microscopes. Old Leisure 
was quite a different personage ; he only read one newspaper. innocent 
of leaders, and was free from that periodicity of sensations which we 
call post time. He was a contemplative, rather stout gentleman, of ex- 
celleat digestion—of quiet perceptions, undiseased by bypotheses ; 
happy in his oe to know the causes of things, preferring the 
things themselves. He lived chiefly in the country, among pleasant 
seats and homesteads, and was fond of sauntering by the fruit-tree wall, 
and scenting the apricots when they were warmed by the morning sun- 
shine, or of sheltering bimself under the orchard boughs at noon, when 
the summer pears were falling. He knew nothing of week-day services, 
and thought none the worse of the Sunday sermon, if it allowed him to 
sleep from the text to the blessing—liking the afternoon service best, be- 
cause the prayers were the shortest, and not ashamed to say so ; for he 
had an easy, jolly conscience, broad-backed like himself, and able to 
carry a great deal of beer or port-wine—not being made squeamish by 
doubts and quaime and lofty aspirations. Life was not a task to bim, 
but a sinecure ; he fiogered the guiueas in his pocket, and ate his din- 
ners, and slept the sleep of the irresponsible ; for had he not kept up his 
charter by going to church on the Sunday afternoons? Fine old Lei- 
sure! Do not be severe upon bim, yee ¥ him by our modern 
sandard ; he never went to Exeter Hall, or a popular preacher, or 
read “ Tracts for the Times,” or “Sartor Resartus,”—Adam Bede. 


They are in about a 








To Cure a Horse or “ Hvecine tHe Pore.”—A horse having this 
vile babit I should strongly recommend others to sell, unless they were 
disposed to try a plan that I found effectually cure one of my own of 
the propensity. I drove him at wheel on the off-side ; but, whichever 
side he was put, he “bh the pole” the same. I had a piece of board, 
about ten inches in width, screwed to the off-side of the pole. On the 
off-side of this surface I nailed some strong n furze, clipping it till 
it did not project more than three inches on side the horse went. I[ 
took care to give him a hole in the pole piece, the same with the near 
side trace, and lengthened his coupling rein ; so he had not occasion to 
approach the pole thus armed. This being merely a lesson to the horse, 
I took care to manage the drive so as only to have occasion to turn the 
carriage to the off-side during the lesson : as usual, he began or at- 
tempted hugging the pole, bat he started from it as if a tarantula had 
stung him. I suppose in a few minutes the smarting went off, when he 
tried the same game, with the same result. I conclude the second ap- 
ae of the furge, acting on the first, produced increased effect, for 

t was a longer period before he transgressed again, and before m drive 
was finished he took ane. oe Se caenem Be yee. ough 
this bid fair as to caring him of a bad habit, I in no way expected a les- 
son or two would cure him; but ten days’ driving effectually did, and 


afterwards it was somewhat laughable to see, if he forgot himself, or at- 
tempted pole-hugging, with what alecrity he jamped Sack into bis pro- 
per place.— Harry Hicover. 


Resstan Fours,—We now t at one of the 860 shops of the famous 
Gastinoé Dvor. It is a furrier’s—a good-looking man, in the prime of 
his days, comes forward with a graceful slide, and a bow, and a smile 
and opens the door from within. He wears the national craftan and 
beard, and his hair is down the middle of his bead, and he alto- 

ther looks exactly like what our fashionable “ men about town” may 

supposed to look in their dressing gowns, for the style of the chevelure 
and beard of both are the same, and, in conjunction with a flowing garb 
like the caftan, is highly becoming. This furrier is intelligent; he 
speaks German and French fluently, and appeared “ well up” in the Ji- 
terature of both. He is, beside, a first-rate Slavonic scholar, and pos- 
sesses some valuable manuscripts in that language, as well as several 





q' ly ted works on parchment, which are very old. He 
was very particular io explaining the difference in the dressing of Rus 
sian and foreign furs. It appears that the Russians re dress all furs that 


they import. This —— seemed to be the head depot of fine furs. 
Here were Russian sables at a traly imperial price, but of a quality 
one ravely sees exposed for sale out of Russia. Sable of different kinds 
is the far most in vogue with the nobility for cloak linings. The next in 
favour is fox. But the very beau ideal of good taste and extravagance in 
the way of'a wioter luxury of this kind is a plain dark velvet or brocade 
exterior, with a sable lining and acollar (or rather small! cape) of silver 
grey fox. I have seen such a cloak, the lining composed of sable tails— 
the cost of which was 900 guineas! A very commoa price for a winter 
cloak, among both sexes of the nobility, £100. A superlative fox 
lining may be purchased at from ten to sixteen guineas, and a rich Sibe- 
riar squirrel, with the fur long, thick, and soft, and consisting of about 
200 skins, for five guineas. Inferior tur of this description is much used 
to line the winter greateoats of footmen, and is proportionably cheaper. 
The English generally bave an idea that the Russian in his winter garb 
is a moving mountain of far. Nothing can be more erroneous. Scarcely 
is fur to be seen but in the collar of the cloak or mantle, the narrow strip 
round the cap of the priest or child, and round the sledge covers ; 
though a few of these are used with the bear’s fur outside—as also are 
the hemer-covers. Al! Russians, from the Tzar to the poorest peasan 
wear the far side of their winter wraps next to the person.—Six Ye 
Travels in Russia, by an English Lady. 


A Caxtas ry THe Busu.—Gold is a “ will-o’-the-wisp” which always 
looms large where you are not. One hears endless accounts of a mon- 
ster nugget having been found in Ratcatcher’s Gully, or of ties 
working somewhere in the Buffalo who bring in fabulous quantities of 
gold weekly. But in answer to the — “Why not follow them?’ 
you are immediately told how Jack Buggings went in pursuit of one of 
the lucky fellows ; he suddenly lost sight of him ; how be missed 
the track and was nearly starved to death in the busb. Doubticss some 
are doing well who work in the mountains far away from any one else ; 
bat when they imagine, foolish fellows, that a larger immigration would 
be injurious to them, they make a grand mistake. For people who have 
their eyes about them it is the very best thing that can happen ; for if 
there is a rich spot in a gully, a hundred will find it out more readily 
than one, and the original discoverer will be enabled to get a better 
claim than he would have obtained by his own unassisted efforts. How- 
ever, this is a fact which you cannot drum into diggers’ heads ; or per- 

there is a kind of fascination in living and working alone ; you feel 

as if you were poaching, and that is certainly the jolliest fun in the 
world! Well, we beard ene day—of course in the strictest confidence— 
ee ae doing extraordinary well in a certain back creek, and 
our t offered to show us the place. This was at any rate some- 
pr) bomen sy and for want of anything better to do one of my mates 
and I agreed to accompany him. On these expeditious you should carry 
as little res as ble. Each of us accordingly slang a blanket 
at his back, tied on the tin can without which no one thinks of travel- 
ling, strapped a big knife and tomahawk round his waist, and provided 
himself with a couple of days’ rations, ’bacca, pipes, and lucifer-matcher. 
One journey through the bush is very like another. The endless eucalyptus 
or gum-tre-s, with and there a clump of iron-back giants, bem you 
in on every side. Occasionally a black soake (the Australian minister of 
fate), kangaroo rat, or opossum, crosses the patb, and multitades of par- 
shrilly at being disturbed. We walked over 
3; on the second day we arrived at a 
water. this muddy water is asign that the 


devil a parson | of four men, whose dwelling was @ particularly dirty tent. “ Well, 
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mate, how goes it—making your fortunes all by yourselves?” Thus I 


"d get out of me), “1’ll tell you what,” says | accosted a rough mud-bedabbled fellow who was cradling. The interro- | 
in’ to be married 


ated eyed me for a moment, and then shouted oat, “ By Jove, it’s -—! 


ell, old fellow, how are yout” The last time I had seen him he 


was walking down Trumpington-street, clothed in a hairy garment and | 


foilowed by a hairier dog. 
bd mutatus.” All the bair seemed to bave stuck to bis face ; 


his trousers were cased in yellow mud, while his blue shirt was decidedly | 


He gave my 


“ swinkey ;” and of course he was smoking a short pipe. 
nod, aod was nota bit 
ady Maria B. , would 


hand a good — instead of the Cambrid 
We sat duwn and smoked until it was 


supercilious. I wonder whether bis mother. 

have reco; her darling! 

time for him to go in and wash the dishes for dinner. He informed me 
that it was his turn to do “ Bobajee”’ that week. His mates were a run- 
away sailor, an old band, and a linendraper’s clerk, who bad made a 
slight mistake in his accounts, And a very amusing set of fellows 
they were, particularly the “lag,” who was full of stories, In- 
stead of the “lot” that had been ascribed to them. they informed me 
that each man’s ings did uot t to more than fifteen shillings 
per day, but that they were quite satisfied, and meant to stop. One of the 
party went tocamp every mouth to carry in the gold and buy necessa- 
ties, Two of this party had broken the law—oue bad been captared and 
transported. Yet here they were, all living together—the Cambridge 
dandy on the most familiar terms with the rest, No fear of pilfering 
or bowie-knives disturbed their intimacy. The gold lay about in tin 
pans, and I don’t believe one of the party would have taken a single 
pinch that did not belong to him. I[t sets one thinking about what 
makes men dishonest? Every one who has lived in the diggings will 
agree with me that the case is no uncommon one. Two of these four 
men, the convict and the dishonest clerk, will probably never return 
home ; perhaps ultimately they will be the small farms or 
stores, and become useful members of society. All honour to the con- 
vict system which has rendered such a resalt possible.— Fraser's Magazine. 


evess. 
PROBLEM No. 541. By W. R. H., of New York. 
BLACK, 


























Sorctioy Tro Prostem No. 540. 


; 00 scraps of paper wi 
| riage within was 


th a pencil as he travelled. The front of the a 
pied byar tacle for writing-paper and penci 
likewise for a knife, fork, and spoon ; on one side se ® pile of books 
reaching from the floor to nearly the front window of the carriage ; on 
the other, a hamper containing fruit and sweetmeate, cream and sugar, 
great part of which, however, was demolished the time the carriage tra- 
versed the forty miles which separated Derby from Barr. We all has- 
tened to the pariour-window to see Darwin, of whom we had beard se 
| much, and whom I was prepared to bonour and venerate, in no common 
| degree, as the restorer of my mother’s health, What then was my as- 
tonishment at beholding him as he slowly got out of the carriage! Hie 
figure was vast and massive, his bead was almost buried on his shoulders, 
and be wore a scratch wig, as it was then called, tied up in a little bob- 
tail behind. A habit of stammering made the closest attention necessary, 
in order to understand what be said. Meanwhile, amidst all this, the 
doctor’s eye was deeply sagacious, the most so I think of any eye I 
remember ever to have seen ; and I can conceive that no patient con; 
sulted Dr. Darwin who, so far as intelligence was concerned, was not in- 
spired with confidence in bebolding bim : his observation was most keen ; 
he constantly detected disease, from bis sagacious observation of symp- 
toms apparently so slight as to be unobserved by other doctors. His 
horror of fermented liquors, and his belief in the advantages both of eat- 
ing largely, and eating an almost immeasurable abundance of sweet 
things, was well known to all his friends ; and we had ou this occasion, 
as indeed was the custom whenever he came, a luncheon-table set owt 
with hot-houee fruit, and West India sweetmeats, clotted cream, Stilton 
cheese, &c. When the whole party were settled at table, and I had lost 
the fear that the Doctor would speak to me, and when, by dint of atten- 
tion, I could manage to understand what he said, I was astonished et 
his wit, his anecdotes, and most entertaining conversation. I was par- 
ticularly amused by anecdotes he told of his patients. There was one 
lady, the Dachess of D——, whom he bad recently been called to attend, 
who was perishing he said, under the effect of the white enamel paint 
which come ladies were then very fond of applying. The doctor at once 
perceived the cause of her malady, but he knew it would be tender ground 
to touch upon, since her use of this cosmetic was kept a profound secret, 
even from her family ; be therefore put on a very grave face, aud said 
she was certainly poisoned, asked if she had had her servants long. and 
if she had reason to think they owed her ill-will ; he then said he should 
make the strictest examination of all the kitchen utensils, which he did ; 
no satisfaction could be obtained. He then informed her Grace thet 
fares might be absorbed by the skin as well as received by the stomach ; 
ad she observed the dyes of her gloves, &c., &c. At last, the Duchess of 
D—— after a great struggle, confessed she used the white lead enamel. 
It was soon removed. Dr. Darwin's ingenuity furnished her with some 
vegetable cosmetic in its stead ; and her Grace completely recovered.— 

i ninck, 


Life of Mary Anne Schimmel-P 








Tae CREDENTIALS OF A Par anrHroptst.—During the twenty years that Hol 
loway’s been before the world, thousands of medical bub- 
jes have ploded. His Pills and O!ntment on the other hand, 
have lived down incredulity and shamed prejudice. Raised from their beds of 
suffering, rescued from the brink of the grave, convalescent millions have poured 
forth in all lan; their grateful thanks for health, restored by the agency of 
his medicines. has never originated a practical neo more perfect in 
ingunaten, more simple in its means, or more powerful ia its operation than 
way’s. 
world, with less on 
thousands of fam 


Asad 





Armed with his remedies, the traveller may make the tour of the 
to life than if he dwelt at home without them. There are 
in this country who would deem it unsafe to use any other 
remedies, and who keep & supply both of the Pills and Ointment constantly on 
band. Such undosbting and universal coafidence must have a practical and sure 
foundation — London “ Era.” 


NTL N reqairing juliet and home 
Si a, or ed th kenge et a in respectavie mee mt b 4 
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grees at 148 iiuberry Street, Near Brosdway ‘and 
wery. 


ove do r trom the corner of Grand. 
PRAY Joe 5 mowre Rewetrna petits Risen 


Ladies attended 
New fork, May ath, 1859, 























merous muster of the Chess talent of Kew York was 
to witness Mr. Lo as wonderful powers; and a 
was manifested when he administered the final c 





fe of admiration 
pac J Tournament 
at the Brooklyn Chess Club has reached its Jast stage, Mr. Rice having won his 





vo Bed. T= ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO, 56 WALL STREET. 
2. BBs | K takes R. Opposite Hanover Street. 

a —— spoon haat by gs oe age and the public in Mr. eines tale. ~ Ay ceents 

orphy’s movemen on increase. now ded as invincible, 
ck chal indie the lente obte. oto 1g a practised ent, and ty <p pt pi yp 4 yp yt ars 
far he has justified the expectations of his » by from Mr. F. | ior this fac ‘s attributable to an increase in Mr. FREORICKS’ business, but certain it is 
ym etir pt! mre tad Ae a dF ohh It should | that the pictures taken at 585 Broadway, are excellent.”"—Home Journal. 
be mentioned also that on the evening of his arrival he played with the same ad- 
versary, at the same odds, winning three games, and one out of four—Mr.| NBW AND ELBG. STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS 
Morphy proposes to remain in New York three or four weeks. On the 25th inst. PREPARED FOR THE SPRING TRADE 
the ceremony of presenting the Testimonial will take place, in the Chapel of the f. DERBY & COMPANY 

Universi hes will be delivered orators. A very nu- 


Importing Tailors, 
Lats OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government 
57 WALKER STREET, 








SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
Fo a eee, at one, game drawn. pie ienow oppoved to Mt-| syuuvo. wUOH. MORE CONVENIENT AND BEFTEN LIGHTED "REMIvien THAW 
far, recognises in Mr. Rice a formidable opponent, and desires to bear testimony | which, for cance: VaR ‘ETY and EXTENT, is pd md penapunerereetta 
to his skill at Chess, which has been acquired in less than three years. This is unquestionably the LARGEST FIRST-OLABS CUSTUM TAILORING ESTABLISR 
pha an MENT IN REW YORE if not in the W: pocsivigg (ee ate 
The following GAME between Messrs. Morphy and Anderssen was contested MANOPACTURERS’ AckwTS, Loxpox, 
after their Match. by steamers and Vessels, througout the season, over, desirable novelty for GENTLE 
" and will be inspection, for 8T ALITY and PRIOR, the 
(xrvo’s BISHOP'S GamsrT.) ek house for ROONOMY in the CahedStsen, w 90 = 
LPUki” Poki~ jaguor Ppegnr PASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
$a TH Pie? 2 ‘}s * 4. t 43 NO. 675 BROADWAY, (LA FARGE HOUSE.) 
3KBtQB4 KKttoKB3 | 21 PtksP P tks P 7 Se . 
4PtoKS PwQs 22 Pw K Kt3 BweGkss Bvites attention to his Recent Impo . 
5 BtoQKt3 KttwoK5 23 Rto QR: Rto K Kt3 FALL AND WINTER — ee 8 GARMENTS, 
tt KB3 BtoK Kt5 uu Rto ae 
; he Kt to Q B3 25 | om K _ ’ H ons ’ Most Desirable Styles of Coatings, Pantaloon Stuffs, Vestings, dic. 
8SKBwQR4 PtoK Kt4 26 P tka P ch K to Kt 2 Those who leave their measures, can rely upon having their Garments made in the most 
9 Bike Kitch — P tks B 27 K tks B 08a... |Vivustasuaetnt Steseienaar so one 
10 PwQé PwQBa 28 KttoK 5 he KR3 YOUTHS’ GARMENTS A MADE TO ORDER. 
upedn, Pinte |BPiEp  ERBER 
toQ Kt tks t to 
13 P tks P Castles 31 K to Kt sq RtoR8 ch SP RSeD Veyeee © 
ty R to Q Kt sq 32 KtoB2 K RtoR7 ch = 
15 PtoQR3 PwQB4a 33 K to K 3 Rto R6 ch CLARK’S 
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17 Q tks Kt P tks Kt P 35 R tks R Q tks B ch 398 and 400 BOWERY, Opposite SIXTH STREET. 
18 P tks P K B tks P And White reigns. Junction of Srd and 4th Avenues. 





out to be neither batteries, ravelins, nor counterscra:; 


African coast. The formation is = 
low, and ually sloping ranges of bi 


breadth, and with a varying depth of from four to six 


coral and sand 
sea lavender, wild mignonette, and other plants which delight in a sal 
sandy soil. These plains occupy about one-fourth of the island, and 
car principally on the north side, The 

are nowhere © 


feet in deptb, above which is another layer of loose boulders, or masses 
of black vesicular lava, in some places so thickly set as to resemble a 
rade pavement. The highest poiat of the is 245 feet above the 
level of the sea. All endeavours to procure water upon it have failed, 
and but a scanty supply is procurable from the adjacent coasts. Water- 
tanks have been constructed, which are chiefly supplied from Aden, and 
itis proposed to pe ay a es the rain, as well as a con- 
densing apparatus. m has never been permanently occupied by an 

nation save the Britisb.— Bombay Telegraph. gh frog 





A Forcorren Cetesriry —It was in the coarse of that autumn that 
the celebrated Dr. Darwin first came to see my mother at Barr. * * I 
was in the latter part of the morning that a carriage drove up to our 
door, of that description then called a “ Sulky,” because calculated to 
hold one person only. carriage was worn, and bespattered with 
mad. Lashed on the place appropriated to the boot in ordinary car- 

was a large pail for the purpose of watering the horses, together 
with some hay and oats beside it. In the top of the carriage was a sky- 
light, with an awning whick could at pleasure be drawn over ; this was 





above, so fullowiog up the stream we 
signs of digging. We found a party, 








for the pnrpose of giving light to the doctor, who wrote most of bis works 


Tue Istaxp or Pertu.—The fortifications on the Island of Perim, 
regarding which so much was lately written in the French journals, turo 
the only erection 


volcauic, and consists of long 
lle, surrounding an excellent 
and capacious barbour, about a mile and a half in length, half a mile in 
} fachoms in the 
best anchoreges. The bills have formerly been intersected with bays 
and indentures, which in the course of time have been filled up with 

, and are now low plains, scantily covered with salsola 


’ oc- 
rocks, which are all igneous, 
xposed, save where they dip perpendicularly into the 
sea ; they are covered with a layer of voleanic mad of antes to six 


TWO FIVE STORY BUILDINGS 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE 
or 
READY MADE CLOTHING 


on the Island of Perim being, according to Captain Playfair, a light- FOR MEN'S, BOY'S AND CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
house, which is not yet finisbed. Perim is situated in the Strait of Bab- |T® UAROFST, Ln 
cl-Mandeb, a mile and a balf from the Arabian and 11 miles from the AND BEST 
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EVER OFFERED 


Fine and Fashionable Garments Ready-made and Made to Order. Katire satisfaction guaran- 
teed in every instance, and prices 20 per cent below any House in the trade. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 
NEW STYLES—PRICES, $50 TO $125. 
Hemmers, $5 Extra. 
Extract of a Letter from an Eminent Divine on the practical improvements of the age. 
‘*Inclination and other cire ums' y eramination several pro- 
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ed to -- wih their erita, should 
" 
ay saat pales value, feould pot hesitate to accord the pre Bn set to Gnoves 8 Baken'e 
“ JOHN B. CLEM®ON, D.D., 
“Claymont, Delaware.” 
Kew York. 18 Summer Street, Boston. 
Bali eat Fourth Street, 


A of peptone 204 mt a Broadway, 
Chestnut 5\reet, lade i. Bel) 
Cincinnati, Agencies ip all the prinetpal Cities and Tors in the United States, 


s@ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. -~€¢ 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
‘VES’ PATENT SLEEVE BUTTONS AND SHIRT STUDS.—THEY RFQUIRE NO 
button bole, do not untasten, combine ge yond Gabe win utility. Fer saie, 
and Ketail, at the GOLD and SILVER WATCH ©. ANUP AOTORY of 
JOUN H. GIFFIN 
No. 57 Vesey Street, New York. 


J W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
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R. RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 





NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via Southam, and Ha’ 
Steamer ARAGO wiil close at this Office, on RATURDAY the 28th day 


oe ISAAC V. FOWLER, Powmaster. 
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(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
ALL WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary 
DIRECTORS. 
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Joun Hauser, 
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JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
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PARTICULAR ATTENTION I8 INVITED 1 79 Bat FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
) 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BULLDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 
The amount of Capital, over $1,300, 000. 
« Risks thes at the lowest rate: 
The Pre =. vided ennealty ad g the insured. 
The having fas faa ‘apital secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
only to the division of of Pret fits. No otitin 4 als uired of the assured beyond the payment 
$f the sctual Premium , bencé no res ty can attach to the Policy- 





A DIVIDEND of 25 + to the Policy holders a Just been declared, out of 
added to the Capital. 


the Profits of the last year, and 0, 

TRUSTEES. 
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New York, November 1, 1858. 
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UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Average amount of Insurance for each Policy of increase 
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Public and Private E«tablishments, ers, Ships, Steamboats, and Hotels supplied at 
short notice, on the 





SUMMER FURNITURE. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRONZED, AND PaINTED 
TRON WORK. 
Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 


TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 


JAPANNED TEA TRAYS. 
J. & ©. BERRIAN, 601 Broadway, New York. 


Have now on hand the largest assortment of the above articles to be found in the city, 
which are offered at the lowest prices. i. early call itty 








the sum of Ly ry of the ¥ $1,000,000 ; and, 
the Serip w op — il to the y } 
Soden romans as val y and extent that ihe} profits accruing to the policy’ 





First Annual Strisen to Poly: Holders, declared July %S, 1887. 
Second ™ 
Third 


July Sth, 1858,. 
will be declared July, 1899,....... 


KO : President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary, SONG T- HOPE, — 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice oF THE F means me AGENTS FoR ~~ Unirep Srarss, 
hereby 7, sete eh loc tinue to i 
continue to receive 
Life Assurance on the most felourehie terms. spies 
containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 1 ALL 








STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
: LOCAL re or — - 
Robert J. Dillon, unr lenry Ladlam, 
c. mows Habicht, Caleb Barstow J. G. Holbroke. 
Pau B. F. Wheelright, 


Goummrren’ Robert J.Dillon. | Consuirme Counss,.—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat Examinen—S. 8. Keene. 


md other Wednesday at the Office, 71 W. 
Street, New York, where all bsineam outnected with the Society’s aaa 


, afford ible a ivant ptness 
tention to parties nee aie of iow tote ttle wet of Chal wag 


All Policies are issued at the office, 71 Wall Street, N: - 9 
att ew 
are eljested and pall whitent sehnaies My rhs “9 ame 


Ra a Examiner is daily at the Office in Wall Strect, between 1 and 2 
o’cloe 
moon Stock, ye 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
1S DESIGNED LO FURS ISE 


MUSCULAR EXERCISE 


To Persons of habit and cosnnatien—o0 Stadents, Literary and Professional 
Men, Artists, Accountants, ete., and also to Boys and Girls, Iavalids and even Children. 
This apparatus can be fastened to eo ees Se St Bed-room. 

or Bath reom, TY aD mt hanging on a peg. It is ceetiy of: 
Jtsted te the strength of ikea an tovelid onthe most robust man—y simply 
turnipg & Sale at 


J. ac. Cc. BERRIAN'S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOM, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


NEW AGRICULSURAL WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE, 
54 VESEY STREET, New York, 

dbikien teedanas end Gece ee a Washington Market.) 

bgt y wanes, 5 AND DEALERS ARE noses pene INVITED 
and examipe our Selected stock 


wand carefull of IMPLEMENTS, SEBDS, FER- 
&c., ail of whieh we will sell as low, If aot tower, than any other hanse bs Be Sade, 





Below we ea a few of the articles we have 
¥ Harrows, Cultivators, Horse Hoes, Grain ivi, ria ran, Sr Fan 
Mills, Hay and Stalk Cutters, Charns, Wheelbarrows, 


Supe 
Ww Nd call ‘ular a'tention to aod assortment of Field, G: 
Herb, Flower, and Po Garden Garden Seed, which we oset—f oR es _ a, Gone, 
Waco toaedl ae eake oe Stock, or cond foe @ price list. 


vette MAT ESE4 CO. Street, N. ¥. 


B@™ Please remember new stand, North River side of the eity. 








DAMASKS, &o 
ERS OF RIC DSUN'S LINENS, and desirous 
Cons. pAmepore aay Seng 
the full name of the frm, RICHARDSON SONS & OW asa guaranty of the 





} 
000, 

A GUARANTEE FUN F $100,000 is deposited in the hands | = 4nens are prepared season after season, and sealed with the name of Richardson by Irish 
Comptroller of the State of New York, for the benefit of all Poticy-beldere ta | Kounes, Whe, regandiees of the injary ths inlicved alike oa the ‘Amerioan consumer und the 
the United States. | manstactarars the genuine Gents, D7 aban ‘on a business so profitabie, while 

C. E. HABICHT. | General tenes: pee RU. ‘%& INO. Be 
SST hectic Case fr LCA arc Saee Be it 
ORE OLD PALM s0Al happed Hands and Face, Bath Use. | ALL, AT 4287 BROAUWAY and the Large V: Hand 
AND FOR CoiLDREN.— ri Aereaion A a" apd made of , Me, ble, and Ch Be a a 
able aah it te v ory emelicas iss. To be had of rovers geacraily * | Boye“oatl ote ana ree Boon Taos aisd wi sateen, Guveh er Gale Gro per 


J. ¢. nia: bs SONS, 106 Clif Street, (North end). 


. E. TATE’S PANNUS CORIUM DEPCT. 


| Ni Ss U R A 'N ce. 
STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET, 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 




















RIOD ene. 200000c2enecenceccendsior, concboepncesd ood $200,000. 
This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and Furni » Wareh Stores and Mer- 
chandise, Factories, | Ships in Port, dc. 
On the most favourable terms. 1! losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid, 
R. Laz, — 
. CARSALL, 
Bateeee fora” Siang’ h Auroso, Aware 
el ST renee Gooner L Ossos i ApRanaus, M.D, 
ee ok 
Hewnr J. Bowsx, AMES 





FREDERICK R. aay President. 
Bongamain J. Ponta, Sorcery. SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAV. 





ASSETS, $880,900, 
as COMPANY CONTINUES TO DO AN ERcu very 
"T "ieee, and bas returned to ie dealers, cut of the prodis of the year Mh «dividend a 
Som 


Serldeates ot Gelsucine pas 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 


WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
Czar (WITH AQOTPpLAs Ie oan. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
Half Premiums op loan, Losses Promptly paid. Cal 


the Atlantic. ums may remain 
fornia, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Cea Wee were. ut. KNEVITT, Acruary. 
a 
Fil N AN N c 1AL. 

















RICHARD BELL, 


J. RAB. ute ey. 
Ores FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Bank of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, in sums to suit Parchasers. 
CREDITS issued, and Notes, and Drafts, payable in Canada 
~ Bterling Exchange, pur- 





REMITTANCES. 


USION BANK OF LONDON. 
BANK OF LIVE: 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD. 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES. 
Issued by 
TAYLOR 


BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
JOHN MUNROB & CO.,, 





AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 





‘and Cities of 
FRA HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, G 
te SWITZERLAND, 4 
GREAT barraix, BELiUM, eae Rusia 
myrout, “” ™ coNSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
ATEEANDRIA, FincsaLea, . ae. 
Office in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & OU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 


82 Broadway N. Y., 





Tos AN EXPRESS TO © OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 
D™: Da, Uy the Mail Gtonmnere of ‘Stb and of month. » 
Exchange on California, Oregon, and the sla 


sale at all times. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
CORKER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPE, CHINA, &o. 

BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
AND pore | PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 











and collected 
at Sfoceareomritat on England, Ireland, Scotland 
°F GRAIN, fm 29 William Street, New York. 





AUGUST y —- 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS > cas WORLD, 
For the Use of Traveliers- 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New Yoru. 
CuARLeston 


Issue Basa the 
pecs th mean teat ob RE OL MIVERTOOL , mastetn Resuann ae 
ween Rosman ona Watsn. 


gS es 

SERRING’'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 

wu HALL’S ha ronnee. ing ae LOCKS, ans SAME THAT WERE 

separate Medals at the World's Fair, London, 1851, and the World’s Fair, New 

York, 1888, and are the only Safes that were awarded Medaiset the London Wirld's 

These Safes are now admitted to bes: to Sa grew oftered to Ro publi, and egw 
uperior 


imstance of 
the tient tren, or at ~~ ing the lock. 





= FS iy authorized to make and sell Her 
eG. HERRING & OO. 251 City Hall. 
Burglar Proof Sates, suitable tor the securing of Flunn, Sowelsy cad cteer vabeabien, 
BR Pape dp tS ~4 
SANFORD’'S LIVER INVIGORATOR. 
Entirely from Gums. 


Cc 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSPEPSIA, 
BILIOUS ATTACKS, 

atk SICK HEADACHE. 
and all derancements of (8@, ivER, STOMACH, and BOWELS, 
yield invariably after taking afew doses of 
SANFORD’S LIVER INVIGORATOR. 

One dollar per bottle. Sold by Dr. SANFORD, proprietor, 345 Broadway, and all 

PL. A in town = country. 


MOTHERS! 
MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 





Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 








& co. 
DPPICK, NO. 16 BEEKMAN ST 





